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Football Premiership: Manchester United 3 Leeds United 2 

Reds rise to Ferguson’s challenge 
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A LEX FERGUSON had un- 
mistnkably thrown down the 
challenge last Sunday, 
warning that he would be “examin- 
ing in every detail the attitudes and 
standards" of a Manchester United 
side whose Premiership challenge 
has been undermined too often by 
the rival attractions of the Champi- 
ons League. 

liven sucli notably hard taskmas- 
ters can purr with delight on occa- 
sions, and Ferguson was delighted 
by I his response. There Is no more 
passionate challenge to United than 
that provided by their rivals from 
across the Pen nines. They had to 
stretch every sinew, burst every 
lung before victory was achieved, 

This was Leeds's Nou Camp. 

Manchester United might have 
gained plaudits for a thrilling mid- 
week draw in Barcelona, but Leeds 
sensed the opportunity to cause fur- 
ther embarrassment to a side whose 
Premiership lapses, according to 
Ferguson, had been "unacceptable". 

[ The manager having drawn the line, 
his players defended It to the last 
man; they had to. 

Only 12 minutes remained of an 

enthralling contest when Manches- _ 
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_ Ryan Giggs appearing only ml 
second-half substitute. Leeds*,! 
eiicourngeiiieiit, tackling 
ciously in central areas and bat 
tng in numbers, tlieir strikers Hn 
Keweli and Jimmy Floyd Hag 
baink back to their sharpest, VS IK, No 24 
I Leeds survived Ole Gum lit* andlns December 13, 1998 
Soiskjner's appeals for a pent 
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I prcividecl them witli a half-hour Its* ‘ 

1 Tile latter, entirely unrecognisffr “ m m 
lj from tile crabby, naltby figutedi CFSAI ffl 
few weeks ago, drove determined IOI Cl war I I d 
m from die left und his powerful b ! 

slim careered into the netoflt- 

inside of the near post. | Canid Sharrock In Jerusalem 

Martyn winced in pain at tmj ! 7~ ' 



drop kick, palled balls at hish ISRAEL'S pnnie minister, Bm- 
iuto touch in near despair and sand- ■ f™V n Nrt ? n >" ,h ". won a two- 
excellently from Soislgaer and CeV ! ■«* tepneve from a cructal 
in between swigging down a «*! l"*™™ 1 ”* confidence vote after 
of painkillers hurried round by t-l tanftc n^otiations on Monday that 
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Israel faces meltdown over peace deai impeachment 

hangs over 
Clinton’s head 


That Leeds cnuhl summon at 
oilier response in the face uf su»h 
niounling casualties seemed un- 
likely, bill within six minutes tht; 
were level. 


Israel's fastest-growing political 
movement. 

As the domestic political scene 
approached meltdown, violence 
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A Suggestive of Eurcipean river 
rising fast (8) 

5 Where people make pots on a 
whael? (6) 

6 Intriguing woman had her face 
painted (7) 

9 Martin hopes to mix, the very 
thing he hates (1 1) 

15 Firm, lean 3ort of fighting man 
(S) 

16 Upset caused by greed and 
corruption (8) 

1 7 One may be mounted in a ring 
(7) 

1 8 She's a real swinger in Paris life 

(7) 

20 It sounds bad - not so, he's In 
the pink (6) 


Tennis ATP Tour Championship 

Corretja fights to the finish 



Stephen Bferley In Hanover 


Championship final between 


chair und tried to comprehend 
the incomprehensible. It was a 
defeat timt for months to come 
will nnrely trouble the 22-year- 


Jewish settler was shot and injured 
near the largely Arab city of Jenin. 

Tne violence and the fraught 
political situation are casting an ugly 
shadow over President Clinton's 
I planned three-day visit this week- 

end. The visit was meant to rein- Palestinian youthB fire catapults at Israeli soldiers during clashes In Bethlehem photograph: Santiago 
force the international community's , . . .. , 

determination to see Israel and the He had been allot in the head dur- — which is supposed to return a | Mr Netanyahu announced last week 


Martin Kettle in Washington 


LJcrcasingly uphill buttle tn uvuid 
impeachment after a key Republi- 
can leader dug in again sL allowing a 
vote of censure against the president 
in the House of Representatives. 

Congressman Tom DeLiy of 
Texas, the whip for the Republican 
majority in the ‘135-member House, 
said this week that a censure vote 
would be “a terrible precedent" and 
should be kept off the agenda when 
the House votes oil impeachment. 

Mr [h? Uiy's move came days be- 
fore the House judiciary committee 
is exiiectcd lo draft at least one article 
of impr-achnienl against Mr Clinton, 
based on the Monica Ijt-wiusky affair, 
in uu increasingly uncompromising 
political atmosphere in Washington. 

The censure compromise is under 
assault after Mr Clinton, in answers 
to 81 questions from the committee 
last week, angered Republicans and 
dismayed a few Democrats by refus- 
ing to retreat from his long-standing 
denial of lawbreaking in his relations 
with the former White House intern. 

That leaves the increasing proba- 
bility that the issue will come down 
to a straight congressional shootout 
on impeachment In the coming 
week, with only a handful of votes 
deciding the majority either way. 

Mr DeLay wants to tighten the 


Alex Corretja and Carlos Moya, a old Spaniard, the youngest in the 


Palestinians implement the Innd-for- ing a demonstration in Abu Dis, further 13 per cent of the West Bank that he was suspending implementa- screws on the group of Republican 

security deal reached in October at southern Jerusalem. Another pro- to the Palestinians in return for a Uon of the Wye agreement because waverers who favour censure, in- 

^ Wye plantation In Maryland. tester was hit in the hip. crackdown on Islamic extremists — of alleged Palestinian misdemean- eluding a fine levied on Mr Clinton. 

But a hunger strike by 2 0«K> in the northern West Bank city of has put into doubt the schedule of ours— was confident it had enough The Republicans have a 228-207 I 
Paibctini . ■ - L -‘-- J Mr Clinton's visit, due to begin on votes to defeat the government majority in the outgoing House. 


re-run of this year's French 
Open, was an extraordinary con- 
test. Moya had more than half 
won the match before Corretja 
staged a remarkable comeback 


eight-man field. 

Unlike Moya, Corretja is nola 
chnrisniutic figure, but like the 
funner he 1ms taught himself u 
play on hard courts and indoors 


tester was hit in the hip. crackdown on Islamic extremists — of alleged ralestiman misdemean- 

In the northern West Bank city of has put into doubt the schedule of ours— was confident it had enough 


and went on to win 3-6, 3-6, 7-5, by sheer application. 


7 Shout out various numbers 
during course of test (7) 

8 As result of special deal, English 


1 9 It may provide accompaniment 
to "Pinafore" production (10) 

22 Undreamt of money (4) 

23 Dude pals prepare to ride on the 
ranch {6,2} 


railway passed through another 24 Cats In the pound (6) 


I station (7) 

/ 10 Key operators may strike 
f against it f6) 

| if Lois died broke but greatly 
I admired (8) 

I 1 2 Time that is right for a row (4J 
I 13 Spot cash the bookmakers 
must be prepared to pay out 
(5,5) 

14 Intrigued at form of non- 
appreciation (1 1) 


25 La Costa resort by the sea (7) 

26 Left Spain for somewhere In 
Africa (7) ■ 


1 To give reasons Is no longer 
simple (7) 

2 Pressing need for home dub (J 

3 Billy has hot tip, might make 
gangster^ fortune (6) 


hfn^w^ - " 0 ' 80, hS ' Sln G - 3 ' 7 - 5 ' ' ’ The victory here made him lit 

,1 „ Moya’s dashing good looks, first player to win the event, hr- 

2 NaC ln0GraeOe sh onlder-length hair, baggy nterly the Maatera, at ilia lint 

and Cyprus (6) clothing and huge paddle feet attempt since John McEnroe 20 

are more than enough to single years ago. That Corretja saved . 

him out on any court, yet it is the three match points against 
quality of his shots, notably a Sampras should have warned 

searing forehand, the intensity of Moya of bis Impending fete* 
his serve and his athleticism “Alex Is hitting the ball real 
which suggested that here was a heavy,” said Sampras, For 
Spaniard for all seasons and the blows were sledgehammers. 

surfaces. Corretja ends the year as the : 

His straight-sets victory over world’s No 3,. behind S® 01 *”!®? | 

Last week’s solution Corretja st Roland Garros had and Chile’s Marcelo Rlos» wl* 1 ; 

been a largely bloodless affair, Moya at No 5. • ■_ 11 . | 

the two men embracing each Henman meanwhile flplshe* ■ 

other and talking of their undy- the season at No 7, his , 

ing friendship. This time, having yet, with Greg Rusedski at No 

beaten Britain’s Tim Henman in Both left here eonsidei rib ' ] 

the semi-final, Moya warned: “I richer, Henman by 8315,0° 
will have no friend. I'm going to and Rusedski by $972,000- - 

fight to the death.” ; Both Britons will face “8 ^ j 

Perhaps he should have kept year with considerable ^ ] 

his mouth shut, for it was confidence,, the Wimbledon Fj . 

Corretja, the shock semi-final i being their prime obfeOTjvgTj , 

wiuqer over the world’s No 1, what would they — and pa{ B I 

Sampras, who fought to the ■ larly Henman — give npw 0 - . 
death, dropping tp his knees at , quarter-share of Corr®tf^ ,. £ 

the close. Moya sank on his staying power. f 


Palestinian prisoners in protest at Nablus Palestinian police shot and Mr Clinton's visit, due to begin on votes to defeat the government majority in the outgoing House. 

Israel's failure to free Arab political wounded 11 Arabs in a crowd that Saturday. After Monday night’s deal, which which means that 11 Republicans 

prisoners has made the tense tried to storm their headquarters. Mr Netanyahu's woes deepened sets back the confidence vote by would need to vote with all the 
^nosphere worse, with Israelis and The protesters had set fire to two after he tailed to strengthen his 14 days, Mr Deri said: “Over the Democrats and the lone indepen- 

Palestinians trading ever more police cars and a bus after being government by enticing a former next two weeks they IMr Netan- dent to prevent Mr Clinton facing 

incendiary threats beaten back from the Israeli enclave foreign minister. David Levy, back yahu and the Labour leader. Ehud the Ignominy of a Senate trial . 

Nasser Erekat, a 22-year-old of Joseph's Tomb during a rally in into the cabinet and bolstering his Barakj should decide whether to 


I ^nt at the West Bank's" 


BirZelt support of prisoners. 


meagre Knesset majority of 61-59. get together to form a national unity Washington P6at, page 10 


was pronounced clini- Israel's political turmoil, created But Mr Levy turned him down, and government or call elections. 
at al-Makassed hospital by the gaping divisions in Mr Netan- the opposition Labour party — ~ ~ " 71 

m tast Jerusalem on Monday night, yahu's coalition over the Wye deal which removed its safety net after Washington Post, page 16 
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“Alex is hitting the ball real 
heavy,” said Sampras, ForMoP 
the blows were sledgehammer* , 
Corretja ends the year as tM : | 
world's No 3,. behind Sampras i 
and Chile’s Marcelo Rios, with , , 
Moya at No 5. • •• . 1 . | 

Henman meanwhile fipJWJ ■ 
the season at No 7, hU Wj^ , I 


Door opens for first steps in human cloning 

| ?!^Bo8eley | with increased urgency ever | point where a line of stem cd 

since Dolly, the cloned sheep, 1 *" Umm 


flotn len nere nan i 

richer. Henman bv $315,000 , 

and Rusedski by $372, 0^0. . 

Both Britons will face the *** j 

1 1 being their prime objecA*-^ , 

what would they — and 

lariy Henman — give . 

quar ter-share of Corretja^ I 

staying power. : 
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the Rret steps'd^S.f anflcrpatewhatmaybe“pOTMble kidney or leg — have developed . against the day when needed fc 

ofbuman cloning is likely in 10 yearo’ time bo that the The material could then be a replacement organ, bucIi as a 

Widespread protest debate will precede the techno- frozen and stored for later uae. kidney or a heart. 

Fertilisation and logy. The report proposes leaving Medical opinion is in favour of 11,8 . ^ „„ 

, ad ,P™!^y Authority (EiFEA) ttedoor open, but insists that proceeding with cloning in the appaUed that the HTOA will no 

Advto ^ uman Genetics scientists will have many hurdles hope of helping die sufferers of srtnp furtoer experimentation, 

u' , or l' Commission (HGAC) to cross if they seek permission diseases such as Parkinson s. Patrick Dbron. s leading anti- 

teen consulting on the to exper’fnent inthls area. Sir Colin Campbell, chairman cfoningcampMgner, said the 

On’A, °f ?* on tig air.ee January. iT^ertTto baasked to oftheHGAC.aaldtl’WebeUeveit HFEA’areportwouldhe-a 

‘aesdoy they published their permit the cloning of an embryo would not be right at this stage to Christmas present for claners 


point where a line of stem cells 


taken. Some scientists In the 
forefront of the field talk of the 
potential for developing "spare 
body parts” — the possibility of 


as created’ nearly ; two years ago. potential to become any part of 
The HFEA/HGAC wants to the human body, whether brain 


— the basic cells which have the cells being removed from babies 


anticipate what may be possible | 
in 10 years’ time so that the 
debate will precede the techno- . 
logy. The report proposes leaving 
| the door open, but insists that. 


potential to become any part of at birth, to be cloned, developed 
the human body, whether brain, into stem cells, and then stored 


against the day when needed for 
a replacement organ, sucli as a 
kidney or n heart. 

The anti-cloning lobby la 
appalled that the HFEA will not 


Moderates take 
stand In Iran 

Taiwan avoids 
China showdown 

Holocaust focuses 
American thoughts 

Human rights: 50 
years of progress 

Why does Europe 
so hate Turkey? 


fonpluoi * J puuusneo uieir permittee cloning oi an emDryu woui U uoi U p. W i8 “‘“‘™"“-6“~ 

culm? firm ^ opposing the of perhaps eight to 10 days’ rule out limited research using 

Placonf/!u fl k uman child in i growth. The procedure would be such techniques, which could be 

1 1 I reonJ “J* nor »al means of to remove a cell from the skin of of great benefit to seriously ill 

I 1 1 nra f 1 ^ 1 but leaving the 1 a human being and fuse its people.’ 1 

! fc I 'natcrioi £ c ^ oi ^ i1 8 human nucleus into a hunnpn egg from ■ The greatest advantage 

■ «- J, ^purposes, which the nucleus has been cloned material la that it will not 

nnra? 8 ^ lld et hi cists have removed. The embryo would 

| ^"Po ndering the possibilities develop in a test tube to the 
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around the world”. : ■ 

“Human clones will be created 
in British labs," he predicted, oavnaik DK17 

and would-be clonera of new Finland fmic 

human beings, such as Richard France FF 14 


Malta . GOo 
Batfllun BF80 Nelheitands Q 5 

Danmaik DK17 Noiway NK10 

? rfand «i!? Portugal E300 

Garrnany W « *** » 


cloned material la that it will not Seed in the United States, would 


| be rejected by the body from. 
I which the origtoal cellyvas 


be able to profit from the re- 
search. 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Aid agencies must learn 
to stop spreading misery 


A CC0RD1NG to World Bank 
JFA chief economist Joseph Sliglitz, 
aid can benefit countries with sound 
policies and institutions (Target aid 
where it will do good, November 
22 ). 

The problem is that the countries 
which need aid most to stimulate 
growth and reduce poverty are the 
countries most lacking these attrib- 
utes. Arguably, poor countries with 
sound policies and institutions do 
not need more aid. What they need 
is more private investment. Aid 
breeds corruption, complacency 
and a dependent mentality among 
recipients. 

Mr Sliglitz mentions Uganda, 
hidia, Bolivia and Vietnam as coun- 
tries which could benefit front more 
financial aid. These countries all 
figure in the bottom 20 per cent of a 
recent corruption poll by Trans- 
parency International. 

Arguably, Vietnam's recent 
growth is the result of foreign 
investment, not the quality of its in- 
stitutions, which remain unaccount- 
able, bureaucratic and corrupt. 
More financial aid to these coun- 
tries will offer incentives to more 
corruption, not more reform. 

Mr Sliglilz asks why lending 


countries do not simply stop giving 
aid to countries with bad policies. 
Why only target lending countries? 
The World Bank has by far the 
worst record of lending to countries 
lacking sound institutions. Including 
former development models such 
as Indonesia, where $20 billion of 
past Bank loans are still unac- 
counted for. 

Debt Is a mayor hindrance to 
growth and development. Most 
pour country debt is the result of 
unsound loans from lending institu- 
tions, particularly the World Bank, 
which have fuelled corruption and, 
it could be argued, helped to 
prevent market reforms. 

More than a decade of structural 
adjustment lending has shown that 
meaningful policy reform cannot be 
bought, yet aid agencies continue to 
lend and grant money on promises 
of future reform rather than on 
proven commitments. 

It is not news that there is little 
relationship between the distribu- 
tion of aid and the quality of coun- 
tries' policies. Until we can Improve 
the lending policies, this cycle of 
loans, debts and more loans may 
continue indefinitely. The donor 
agencies are as much in need of in- 
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Knows no boundaries 


stitutional reform as their develop- 
ment partners. 

A cynic might reformulate Mr 
Stiglitz's question "when does aid 
work best?" to "when does aid do 
the least harm?" Perhaps aid agen- 
cies should not impose policy condi- 
tions on aid but instead limit their 
assistance to building and maintain- 
ing economic infrastructure. If they 
do not like the policies of a particu- 
lar country, they can always take 
their aid elsewhere. 

(Dr) Brian Cooksey, 

Dares Salaam. Tanzania 


Pinochet should 
be sent home 


A fOW that the Lords have estab- 
/ v lished that, henceforth, torture 
can under no circumstances form 
part of the functions of any govern- 
ment, the immediate issue about 
General Pinochet is not what would 
satisfy men and women on the 
British left (Straw faces a fateful de- 
cision, December 6). It is what 
would be best for a still endangered 
democracy in Chile. 

The regretful but considered 
view among leaders of the Chilean 
left, including survivors who were 
in office in 1970-73, is that the 
return of an inevitably discredited 
and humiliated Pinochet would do 
the least harm to the chances of 
democratic progress in their coun- 
try. This is also the view expressed 
to me by a very authoritative demo- 
cratic figure in neigh bouriug 
Argentina. May I add that I have 
just returned from Santiago where, 
sitting beside President Allende's 
widow, I had the luck to see with 
what joy the televised judgment of 
the law lords was received. 

Eric Hobsbawm, 

London 


/ AM entirely in agreement with 
your editorial that if the Chilean 
government feels that Pinochet is til 
and well enough to stand trial in 
Chile, he is fit and well enough to 
stand trial anywhere else. 

Chile was '‘democratised" on 
terms dictated by the military, a so- 
called “protected democracy". The 
balance of forces in Chile between 
the military and the civilian govern- 
ment has been, and still is, tilted to- 
wards the military, unlike in 
Argentina where defeat in the Malv- 
inas war left the military humiliated 
and weak. Former president Raul 
Al/onsin was able to prosecute the 
former dictators in civil courts, 
breaking a centuries-old trndition of 
the military only being tried in mili- 
tary courts. 

In Chile the military is in a much 
more powerful position, and it will 
doubtless insist on its historic 
prerogative to try Pinochet in its 
own military courts. We can safely 
assume that if this were to happen 
the military would close ranks, 
whitewash its bloody record, and 
thwart any possibility of justice 
being done. 

(Dr) Christopher Ersivell, 

Sale, Cheshire 


Confused view 
of Latvia’s past 

/ \SAN Englishman who has lived 
At in Latvia for the past tliree-and- 
a-half years I was happy to see a 
"Letter from Latvia" (November 22) 
— one more step in putting this 
little country on the map. 


Unfortunately Jacqueline Karp 
Gendre filled her head with miscon- 
ceptions, nnd then travelled to 
Latvia determined to find them. She 
gnve herself away with the remark, 
“I knew my Baltics in advance", as if 
that justified the absurd idea lluil a 
lift operator greets customers with n 
fascist salute. She "gasps" to dis- 
cover an old man standing near the 
Freedom Monument with a 
swastika under his jacket. For sure 
such people exist, but what lias tills 
got to do with reporting life in 
modern Latvia? It is as relevant ns 
finding an old Black Shirt standing 
near the Cenotaph in Whitehall. 

Then she tells us that Latvia and 
other Baltic states “turned for help 
to Hitler". This is insulting non- 
sense to all three Baltic stales. 
Hitler was not invited. He invaded. 
And nobody “enrolled" In the SS. In 
saying this, Ms Gendre is simply 
perpetuating myths — like the more 
recent one of Riga as a city ravaged 
by a spate of anti-Russian bombings. 

The errors continue. She tells us 
that the central market was built to 
"house Zeppelins". Does she seri- 
ously believe there was a pfan to 
park Zeppelins in the centre of the 
city? Or did she just misread her 
ti-avel guide? 

She looks for optimism in the 
view of the future expressed by 
Prime Minister Guntis Ulmanis. But 
he is not the prime minister. He is 
the president. The office of the 
prime minister is currently chang- 
ing hands following election results. 

Utvia's confused and tragic his- 
tory has left it with many problems. 
The country's achievements since 
regaining independence ill 1991 is 
truly remarkable, and has been 
done peacefully. Further progress is 
not helped by respected Western 
journals publishing half-baked, mis- 
informed rubbish. 

Ian Temt, 

Riga, Latvia 


Assessing US 
nuclear policy 

\A/HETHER or not financial con- 
i' V sideralions encourage the 
United Stntes to reduce its stock- 
piles of nuclear warheads (Penta- 
gon to trim nuclear arsenal, 
November 29), the warheads will 
soon start disabling themselves any- 
way as one important component, 
tritium, decays at 5.5 per cent a 
year. The reactors which produced 
this gas were closed in 1988, and 
stocks of tritium will be too low to 
sustain the current weapons inven- 
tory beyond 2005 or so. 

One option under consideration 
is the production of tritium in one to 
three civilian light water reactors. 
However, that is a politically diffi- 
cult route to follow, given the US 
stance on civilian facilities in other 
parts of the world which could have 
military uses. 

Another alternative would be the 
construction of a dedicated aeceiei^ 
ntor at a cost of $2.5 billion or bo, 
which would maintain the separa- 
tion between military and civilian 
use. The US Department of Energy 
has been researching alternative 
sources of tritium since 1993, and Is 
running out of time. 

It seems to me thatUS intentions 
for tlie coming decades can be as- 
sessed simply by monitoring the 
construction or otherwise of facili- 
ties capable of producing : tritium 
over the next few years: at the mo- 
ment, the gas controls US nuclear 
policy. • . .. . j 

Paul Hafdy, 

Tokyo, Japan 


Briefly 


JOHN KYLE (No relief from Hu 
U disasters of war, November Si 
is wrong to sny that Hurrlcant 
Mitch and the floods in Centra] 
America are a natural disaster that 
could not have been prevented. 

Some argue that global warming 
caused by excessive carbon dioxidv 
production, makes such storms' 
more frequent and devastating. 

Without doubt the effect of ik 
storms is made far worse by chanj 
iug agricultural patterns and defor- 
estation. Forested hills prevent 
mudslides and slow down the water 
run-off, hence reducing flooding 
So the next lime we use our car or 
something made from rainforest tim- 
ber, we should think about tile poss- 
ible consequences of our actions. 
David Trubridge, 

Havelock North, New Zealand 
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Iranian moderates form new party 


Qenelva Abdo In Tehran 


P RESIDENT Mohammed 
Khatami and his loyalists 
took a significant step last 
weekend towards institutionalising 
-A-their reformist movement by estab- 
r -fishing a political party aimed at 
countering their conservative rivals. 

More than 100 leading political 
figures and senior officials set up 
the Islamic Iran Participation Front. 

Tliey include the preside ill's two 
brothers; the vice-president for 
environmental affairs, Masoumeh 
Ebtekar; and four ministers, one of 
ihem die highest ranking woman in 
(he Khatami cabinet, the presiden- 


wonders what the following re- 
mark by Steven Poole in a review ol 
James Kclmun's The Good Times ^ 
(August 9) means: “Meanwhile onr . 
militant aim of Kdmau's language k | 
probably to deconstruct sanitary i 
deliminalions of literary register a* 
being class-based prejudice." 

it means Ihrec things: that every- 
day speech, which rangc-s widely 
depending on social situation. i> r*- 
sl ricted (by “clean" kumdarR-s) in 
lilt -rii lu re, (luit this false distinct mi 
is clnss-civnicd. and that a pnibabk 
(and strung) purpose of Reiman' 
writing is In eliminate tin disiim- 
lion. Hut it also means that Me 
prefers pomposity to clarity, a viir 
cuininon among bad writers. 

Jeffrey Sieved , 

Nam, Japan 


Fowled 

< . Wormholes (November 29i- ' 
Peter Conrad says: “IFowlesi doitily J 
insists that Homer was female . . ■ 

Fur the record, the view that The 
Odyssey wns written by a teniale 
author was first advanced by the 
distinguished writer and Homtr 
translator Samuel Butler. When a. 
writer such as Fowles express* 
opinions on literary matters, lw \ 
prudent reviewer thinks wee 
before labelling them as dotty. 

Derek Brearley, 

Taipei. Taiwan 


ASA regular reader of * 
A Guardian Weekly, I continue w . 
enjoy the Country Diary 
However, I must point out that . , 
non Mullen (November 
reel when he ascribed a whjj® 1 , 

to the male Common WtajJSil 
- he has a black mask which *■* , 
be more appropriate to a to™ , 
named the “Highwayman. 

Dieter Gump. c , 

South Burlington. Vermont. VS* . 

• The typesetting error ms onri« 
Vernon Mullen's. Apologies 
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tial adviser on women's affairs, 
Zahra Shojel. 

The party plans to put up candi- 
dates in the elections to city and 
town councils due in February — 
polls which are expected to be the 
most democratic in post-revolution- 
ary Iran. 

The president's name did not 
appear among the signatories of the 
parly announcement, but the list 
reads like a Who's Who of the 
Khatami camp. Its members in- 
cluded a leading film-maker mid 
other cultural figures benefiting 
from the current cultural thaw. 

“On the verge of the third decade 
of the revolution, we have derided 


to form this party to enhance free- 
dom and democracy and to improve 
understanding among the people," 
the Front said in its first commu- 
nique, published last week. 

The timing of the announcement 
was no accident. In recent weeks, 
conservatives have openly con- 
fronted Mr Khatami'9 programme 
— a civil society based on the rule 
of Inw — with violence and political 
manoeuvring. 

The most brazen challenge was 
an attack last month on a tourist bus 
carrying American corporate execu- 
tives and their spouses. 

No one was injured, but the dele- 
gation fled Iran ttie following day. as 


conservative newspapers claimed 
they were spies. The Incident 
caused much embarrassment to Mr 
Khatami, who came to power with a 
landslide victory in 1997 based on a 
promise to restore law and order. 

• Medical rules guaranteeing pri- 
vacy for women are about to take ef- 
fect in Iran. Female patients will 
soon be treated by women para- 
medics, able to buy personal items 
from women pharmacists, and rest 
in hospital wards free of male intru- 
sion. Critics argue that many 
women will lose out because in 
certain fields, such as neurology 
and brain science, there arc- far 
more male doctors than female. 


Yeltsin leaves 
sick bed to 
sack old ally 


Tom Whitehouse In Moscow 


began desperate prepara- 
tions fora hassle-free retirement 
this week by sacking his most 
loyal ally, the Kremlin chief of 
staff, Valentin Yumashev. The 
oiling Russian leader dumped 
Mr Yumashev to currv favour 
with the presidential candidate 
he apparently thinks moBt able 
to protect him from future legal 
inquiries: Yuri Luzhkov, the 
mayor of Moscow, 

Popping out of hospital for 
three hours, Mr Yeltsin went to 
the Kremlin to sack Mr 
Yumashev, before returning to 
continue his convalescence from 
pneumonia. 

Regarded as “the son Yeltsin 
never had”, Mr Yumashev, a 40- 
year-old former tabloid journal- 
ist* has stood by the president 
since his wilderness years in the 
«fo 1980s. After helping him to 
write his memoirs, he became a 
virtual member of (he first family. 
He and Mr Yeltsin’s daughter, 
aaana, hove been the presi- 
oenfs closest advisers and main 
Jtondults with the outside world 
™ring his long and frequent 


Ex-coup plotter wins Venezuela poll 


hythe 


But since making a show of 
^PPort for Mr Luzhkov’s rivals 
former prime minister 
I™ Chernomyrdin and the in- 
Boris Berezovsky 
k 8 '’ 6 deciirieafkfriofty. 
Both Mr Chernomyrdin and Mr 
were badly damaged 
economic and political 
the rouble’s col- 


nntiti nowJna ra Mch stronger 
Potion to succeed Mr Yeltsin. 
nlnn«Jl! mas k ey 1,89 keen re-, . 

secretary of the 
Security Council, 
Sordyiizhs. Three of hie 
‘^tSeawgre also Backed. . . 
Speaking hi Bonn, 

welcomed the !' 

is Sm.tenJrL e “i n ad “ n - 


Subscription, change of a ^ B3S rr 
Inquiries to: gwsubeOgu0r""" 


|l careqr in tat- 
““P ^oeds .to make a 
ran rrn . 8 BU <tt*Sor,whom he , 
i nvesticf Bt J lptt ^ ,0vnch vengeful : 
li i to* 0 his murky! , 


Christina Hoag In Caracas 

T HE former military officer who 
tried to overthrow the Venezue- 
lan democratic government in 1992 
was overwhelmingly elected presi- 
dent last Sunday, achieving with bal- 
lots what he failed to do with bullets. 

Hugo Chdvez took 56.5 per cent 
of the vote, while his closest riv.nl, 
tiie Yale-educated economist and 
former state governor Hc-nrlque 
Salas Romer, won 39.5 per cent. 

As soon as the official results were 
announced, supporters took to the 
streets all around the country chant- 
ing “Chdvez! Chd-vez!" and setting 
off fireworks in celebration. Thou- 
sands thronged the centre of the cap- 
ital, Caracas, waiting several hours 
until Mr Chdvez’s car passed by. 

Although Mr Chdvez was widely 
predicted to win. many thought it 
would liave been by a narrower 
margin, especially after the coun- 
try’s two leading parties. Demo- 
cratic Action and Social Christian 
Copei, jettisoned their candidates 
and threw their support behind Mr 
Salas just days before the election. 

The unprecedented move by the 
two parties, which have controlled 
Venezuelan politics and the presi- 
dency during the past 40 years of 
democracy under a power-sharing 
pact, was seen as a measure of how 
much Mr Chdvez has shaken up the 
system. 

“These are historic elections," the 
United States ambassador, John 
Maisto, said. “Nothing like these 
elections . has happened in 
Venezuela’s political history." 

The, 1981 Miss Universe, Irene 
Saez, who was the favourite to win a 



Chdvez supporters celebrate victory photo, jose caruci/andres lhghton 


distant third place with only 3.1 per 
cent of the vote. 

After the victory was announced, 
Mr Chdvez said that he accepted his 
victory with “humility" and that he 
felt It was his destiny. "We won this 
battle before it started . . . Today the 
national soul Is being reborn," he 
said. This is the Btart of a new 
Venezuela." 

Mr Chdvez, a firebrand orator 
who wears the red military beret he 
wore, during the coup attempt 
against then-president, Carlos 
Andres Pdrez, campaigned on an 
anti-corruption. populist-nationaliBt 
tilnKrirm that delighted Venezuela’s 


nerved the business community 
and foreign Investors. 

He promises radical change, 
eluding a referendum on a new c 
stitution, in a country where 70 per 
cent of the population live in poverty, 
despite the nation's vast oil wealth. 

Mr Salas, on the other hand, was 
seen as an dlitist who did not 
promise sufficient change. 

"I like Chdvez, because lie's the 


Chirac and Blair seal new defence pact 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


up co-operation on defence and 
security issues as part of an attempt 
i to make the European Union a more 
credible diplomatic and military 
force. Tony, BIpir ■ and i Jacques 
I Chirac announced a series of mea- 
i sures, including, .joint military and 
diplomatic , (.responses, ta , . interna- 


v “rrouW-,. — _] 'tional cr ises, at Ipat weekfe Anglo-., 

ten*!,) 


Britain, and France were the tw)' 
European i countries “with most in 
Common” -.jn the : defence ifleld, 
j British officials gpid. Tliey, singled 
out future .CQWRqratipiv, In. Africa, 
'wfiere., the,: two .governmental have, 
;frequentlydisagreedover : pQlicy. . ■: 
! They^lsojpmphasised lhe need 


for EU states to go it alone In peace- 
keeping and military, operations i 
when the United States was loath to 
commititsforces. : i.-- •• 

The British defence secretary, 
George Robertson, who met his 
French counterpart, Alaln Richard, 
in Paris last week, .said that Euro- 
pean countries- neededl to play :a 
fuller , role in contributing towards 

their own security. ■ . . 1 1->* 

! Kosovo; ; had shown! there,, was 
more Europe could:do In a crisis/ If 
iTeront-plnBiietL^r strikeshad gone 
ahead, Joss than alBiRroHhe-NBto^j. 
aircraft i Involved., would : have been 
European, he told a meeting of the 

Western European Union . 

In Nato as a whole, Mr Robertson . 
added, 1 the European countries 
'made , up 60 per cent of the popula- 


tlie defence spending. 


eration, there were r 


links between the two countries. 
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The Week 

HE decapitated bodies of 

1 three Britons and one New 
Zealander, who were taken 
hostage in Chechenia in 

October, were found on the 
brenkaway Russian republic’s 
border with Ingushetia. 

A MEDICAL technician from 
Illinois, Brian StewHrt, aged 

32, wns convicted of injecting 
his son with HIV-tainted hlood in 

An attempt to kill him nnd thus 
mold child support payments. 

jf|| OL1CE in China detained 
■ two leading dissidents, Xu 

Wenli and Qhi Yungmin, In a 
crackdown which mny signal the 
end of tolerance towards pro- 
duinocracy campaigners. 

Washington Post, page 1 5 

“f HE Indonesian president, 

1 B J Habibie, ordered legal 
proceedings against his pre- 
decessor General Suharto. 

T ENS of thousands of 

1 Christians gathered in New 

Delhi to protest against what 

Indian Church leaders called the 
most concerted campaign of 
persecution since the country 
became Independent. 

ULENT Ecevit, who served 

1^ as Turkey’s prime minister 
three times in the 1970s, has 
been asked to form the country’s 
next government after the previ- 
ous administration fell under the 
weight of corruption allegations. 

His party holds just 10 per cent 
of the seats in parliament. 

Analysis, page 1 3 


^FHE United States has put a 

1 price of up to $5 million on 
the heads of the top Bosnian Serb 
war crime suspects Radovan 
Karadzic and Ratko Mladic, ac- 
cording to reports in Washington. 

pAVLO Lazarenko, the former 
u prime minister of Ukraine, 
was charged with money laun- 
dering in Switzerland. 

A FIRE swept through an 
orphanage in Manila killing 

28 peoplei mostly children. 

| 1 8 SLUlhl llafo Stuu Uiey imu 
U discovered an Icecap, con- 1 
slsting partly of frozen carbon 
dioxide, at Mars's north pole. , 

The Martian pole Is now mapped 
in more detail than parts of 
Greenland nnd Antarctica. 

■ . 

1 Al IGERIA’S centrist People’s 
,11! Democratic party won a 
huge lead over its rivals ln local 
! elections, emerging as the 
| dominant force in the military’s 
i plan to restore civilian rule. 

^^AESARBaldaccint.-one of - 
France's leading sculptors, - 
..has dledaged 77c 

^ENATOR Albert Gore, the :■ 
W father of the American vlce- 
prestdent, had died aged 90. •<' ; 
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Libya hints at early Lockerbie trial 


Ian Blaok In London and 
Nick Pelham In Tripoli 

L IBYA could hand over the 
Lockerbie bombing suspects 
in the next few days, the 
British Foreign Secretaiy, Robin 
Cook, said after Kofi Annan's talks 
with Muammar Gadafy last weekend. 

Mr Cook spoke of "qualified opti- 
mism'’ that the two men could be in 
custody by December 21, the 10th 
anniversary of the worst terrorist in- 
cident in British history. 

But Libya sent out mixed signals, 
with its official news agency warn- 
ing that the timeframe was not rea- 
sonable, and quoting the country's | 
foreign ministry as saying that a , 
solution was closer after Inst week- 
end’s "fr ult fuF talks. I 


Two hundred and seventy people 
died on Pan Am flight 103 and on 
Lhe ground In the Scottish border 
town in December 1988. 

With the surrenderor two alleged 
intelligence officers now on the 
table for a five-day annual session of 
Libya's General People's Congress, 
which starts this week, the stage 
seems set for confusion. There will 
be increased pressure on Colonel 
Gadafy from African and Arab lead- 
ers anxious to end the affair. 

Last weekend as Western leaders 
waited for results, the UN chief and 
his entourage were kept waiting in 
the freezing cold before being dri- 
ven across the desert to near Slrte. 
Mr Annan, his host and an inter- 
preter met in a giant tent wanned 
by bonfires. 


After 90 minutes with the Libyan 
leader, Mr Annan said a solution to 
the problem "will require time, but 
not an inordinate amount of time". 

Mr Cook said after talking to Mr 
Annan that he was “very encour- 
aged". "I think you can sum up our 
mood as one of qualified optimism," 
he said. 

Diplomats revealed that the 
Libyan leader had appeared to ac- 
cept Mr Annan's assurances that the 
US and Britain had no hidden 
agenda in pressing to bring the 
suspects to trial under Scottish law 
in the Netherlands. 

Col Gadafy had also been per- 
suaded that UN sanctions, Imposed 
because of Libya's refusal to hand 
over Abdel Baset al-Megrahi and Al- 
Ainin Khalifah Fhimah when they 


were Indicted in 1991, would be 
suspended and effectively lifted ns 
soon as the men landed in the 
Netherlands. 

But he continued to object to 
what London and Washington insist 
is their non-negotiable demand that 
if convicted the two men serve their 
sentences in Scotland. 

Experts believe Col Gadafy is 
manoeuvring to protect his regime 
from exposure of high-level com- 
plicity in terrorism. But London and 
Washington have repeatedly sig- 
nalled that if lhe Libyan leader sacri- 
ficed two relatively Junior officers 
that would be the end of the story 
and the beginning of rehabilitation 
for one of their “pariah" states. 

Comment, page 12 


Old Taiwan party wins by 
' wooing younger voters 


John Glttlngs In Taipei 

T HE party of Chiang Kai-shek, 
the Chinese Kuomintang 
(KMT), which fled to Taiwan half a 
century ago, made a comeback 
from electoral decline Iasi weekend. 

It seized lhe high-profile may- 
oralty of the capital, Taipei, from the 
opposition Democratic progressive 
party (DPP). Ma Ying-jeou, lhe 
smiling new face of a restyled 
“moderate" KMT, won by an easy 
margin against the populist, incum- 
bent, Chen Shui-bian. Mr Chen had 
made enemies as well friends by 
cleaning up the city. 

The KMT also made significant 
gains in the exjianded national legis- 
lature, where it lost seats in the last 
two elections, gaining at the ex- 
pense of the breakaway New party. 

The Chinese communist govern- 
ment will be quietly satisfied at the 
good fortune of its old Nationalist 
enemy, having played its part by 
signalling hostility to the pro-inde- 
pendence DPP. The United States, 
which has to carefully balance its 
relations with Belling and the 
regime which it once saved from 
Mao Zedong, will be relieved. 

The key to the election upset is to 
be found in a Taipei cafe which 
serves 15 kinds of coffee while 
kittens lap up the customers' milk. 

Traditional Chinese culture was 
not known for its love of coffee or 
cats. But the new generation of 
twentysomefhing Taiwanese has a 
different lifestyle and likes to meel 


to capture to maintain its electoral 
advance of recent years. 

"1 have voted for Mr Ma," said Ms 
Tang, a trainee optician. "He and Mr 
Clien are both good candidates, but 
he’s more moderate." 

Ms Lee and her boyfriend are 
first-time voters. “Most of us young 
people are voting for Mr Ma," he 
said. “Were not bothered about him 
being a inainlanden he's got mod- 
ern ideas, and we want to go into 
business." 

The DPP emerged from the pro- 
independence movement which 
forced the KMT to relinquish its 
monopoly of power. Mr Chen was a 
charismatic activist who went to 
prison for it. In 1985 his wife was 
deliberately run over by a KMT sup- 
porter, and remains in a wheelchair. 

Today the KMT is still able to 
mobilise superior resources and 
makes good use of its connections 
in government and business. U also 
buys votes, though on a smaller 
scale than before. 

The DPFs propaganda continues 
to target the KMT’s mainland back- 
ground. But it is nearly 50 years 
since Chiang Kai-shek fled to Tai- 
wan. Under the ■ native-born Presi- 
dent Lee Teng-hui, the KMT was 
able to repackage itself as the party 
of the “new Taiwanese". 

Committed DPP supporters still 
believe that "Ma Ying-jeou will hand 
over Taiwan to the Chinese”. 

Mr Chen has been tipped as the 
next DPP presidential candidate in 
the year 2000. But he faces defeat 




Marines burn cannabis plants 


A T THE Invitation of the govern- 
ment of the Caribbean island of 
St Vincent, 120 United States 
marines have begun a two-week 
exercise in the mountainous inte- 
rior to eradicate the cultivation of 
what is reputed to be the finest 
marijuana in the world. The last 
time such a mission was under- 
taken. in 1996, more than a million 
plants were uprooted. . _ 

The cannabis benefits from soil 
rich in minerals from the Soufrfere 
volcano. In the Netherlands, where 
the drug Is sold legally, it is the 
most expensive cannabis on sale. 


The US govern me nt is footing 
the $50,000 bill for the mission, the 
marines' fifth in the Caribbean. 

The exercise has angered Vin- 
centians. Bongo 5haka. head of the 
Marijuana Farmers and Supporters 
group, says it will mean a- return to 
poverty for thousands of islanders. 

The group has written to Presi- 
dent Clinton suggesting that Wash- 
ington should fund job creation 
instead of military exercises. 

The prime minister, Sir James 
Mitchell, haa refused to meet the 
group, saying that if his government 
tacitly supported marijuana cultiva- 
tion it would threaten support for the 
already suffering banana industry. 


M ARINA Ripa dl Meana, the 
irrepressible wife of the for- 
mer European commissioner 
Carlo Ripa di Meana, brought a 
whiff of scandal to that most hal- 
lowed of cultural preserves, La 
Scala opera house in Milan, 

She and other animal activists 
barged Into the foyer in an effort 


Anno Borzello In Kampala 

M AJOR-General Salim Saleh, 
the younger brother of the 
Ugandan president, Yoweri Musev- 
eni, has resigned as presidential 
adviser on defence after confessing 
to "Improper conduct" In the 
privatisation and sale of Uganda 
Commercial Bank. 

i Gen Saleh claimed that a com- 
pany in which he is a niqjor share- 
holder, Greenland Investments, had 1 
improperly bought UCB shares 
from the original- Malaysian pur- 
chasers because he wanted the' 
bank tu remain in Ugandan hands. 

"If my actions smacked of impro- 
priety, it was impropriety caused by 
my feelings, especially for the poor 
and the weak of this country for 
whose protection and uplift I have 
toiled so much," he said. He did not 


to shame women wearing furs to 
La Scale’s opening night 
Ms Di Meana, a veteran ani- 
mal rights activists, wore a short 
black jacket which she flung 
open to reveal the words “No 
Fur” written In large violet 
letters hctosb her bare cheat. 

PHOTOGRAPH: BTEFANO RELLANDINI 


make reference to allegations that 
UCB had lent millions of dollars to 
companies In which he ha9 a stake. 

This is not the first time the 
charismatic Gen Saleh, a hero of the 
guerrilla war which took President 
Museveni to power in 1986, has left 
office. In 1989 he was retired be- 
cause of a conflict of interest in his 
business and government work. 

• His admission could' 'not have 
cbme at a more sensitive time. A 
meeting of the Consultative Group 
'of 27 donof countries is taking 
in Kampala this week ttrtlTSdhss aid. 

The ■ government relies on aid to 
make up 55 per cent of the budget 

Even before Gen Saleh’s confes- 
sion, donors had expressed concern 
about corruption in the country. A 
report by TVansparency International 
•this year placed Uganda- as the 
world's 13th most corrupt country. 


When a little 
river turned 
into a torrent 

TEGUCIGALPA DIARY ~ 

Phil Gunson < 

! -f 1 

T HE smaller of Tegucigalpa’s 
two rivers, the appropriately | 

| named Rio Chlqulto (little river), | 
describes a tight S-bend around ! I 
what must be one of the world's i 
least secure prisons, Honduras^ ■ 

| Penitenciaria Central. Just across 1 
what is normally a muddy trickle I 
of a stream is the house I once 
lived in: 403 Segunda Calle, l 
One morning a few weeks ago I 
! a flurry of shots alerted the 
neighbours to the latest escape 
bid by the prisoners on the op- 
posite bank. "It was like the 
Wild West over there," said 
■ Myrna Aguilitz. One prisoner 
was killed, but for Myrna and 
her neighbours the jail break L 
was the least of their worries. * 
j Not since Hurricane Fill in 
1 974 had the Bio Chlqulto — 
whose worst offence normally 
was an unappealing odour and 
an occasional floating dead dog 
1 — looked so menacing. Flfi was 
a garden parly compared with 
Milch. Hut no one had any idea 
how iwid it was going to get. 

Myrna’s daughter Ofelia 
| Maria, who works in the British 
embassy, left with some suit- 
cases. to be on flic snfe side. 

Myrna went to the supermarket, 
leaving her other daughter. Jnur- 
j naiist Myrna Maria, on tier own. 
Upstream a dam, formed by 
rockB and trees swept down in ( 
the flood, suddenly burst. A j 

huge wave rushed down the Rio 
I Chlquito, and in seconds | j 
No 403 was several metres deep r 
in churning, muddy water. So 
powerful was the current that 
the heavy wooden door was torn 
| from its hinges. Struggling to 
escape from the flood, Myrna 
Marin whs swept off her feet as 
she left the house. Only the qulfk 
wits of some men across the 

I street saved her from drowning. 

| The street I saw was almost 
unrecognisable. Thick, brown 
mud reached halfway up the 
ground-floor windows. Energy 
i digging had uncoveted one side 
of a buried car. Drains had 
| backed up, the smell of raw 
1 sewage wafted from doorways* 

A few days I&ter I found Myr* 

i outsid e her front d ogf amtjflg — 
nOtcHenTSHegave me a tour of 
the mud-stained ground floor, in 
one bedroom a filing cabinet 
drawer stood alone to toe 
of the floor, “This la what hurts 

most,” she said. ■' ■ . 

It was Myrna Maria J poefo * 6 

“We'd been thinking of having f 
them published," she Mid. We 

EEKSSSS*-. 

!SSS*»Ss 

decorated early in WMjSU- 
New Year’s resolution J*®* 

to declare these 

erties uninhabitable. 

been no talk ,, 

“This Is all we have, 

“I don’t know whatweU'j . 


Film-makers rip up ‘protected’ Thai beach 


f N ALEX Garland's best-seller The 

Beach, a group of hedonistic 
I backpackers discover a wild tropi- 
cal beach, start to break the taboos 
lof civilised society and muse about 
the destruction of nature. 

As in fiction, so in the Hollywood 
dream factory. The Scottish produc- 
ers of the $65 million film adapta- 
lion, which stars Leonardo DiCaprlo 
and Tilda Swinton, last week won 
lhe right to continue destroying one 
of Thailand's most protected and 
beautiful beaches on the grounds 
that it is in the national economic 
interest. 

Twentieth-Century Fox, owned 


by Rupert Murdoch, chose Maya 
Bay on Phi Phi Ley island, off south- 
ern Thailand, as one of three loca- 
tions for the Dim, which starts full 
production in January. 

But producer Andrew Macdon- 
ald's idea of the perfect beach was 
hundreds of coconut trees and long 
clear views down to the azure 
Andaman Sea, instead of Maya 
Bay’s natural scrub bushes. 

He applied to (he Thai forestry 
department to plant 100 trees and 
grub up the dunes to clear two 100- 
metre stretches on the dazzling 
white beaches. The Thai authorities 
agreed and classified the film-mak- 
ers' plans as an "improvement pro- 
ject”. 


Tire Film company paid $100,000 
and left a deposit of $130,000 
against damage before the bull- 
dozers went in. More than half of 
the level section of the beach has 
now been dug up and the sand 
dunes broken up. Hundreds of 
holes have been dug, destroying the 
roots of plants that hold the dunes 
together. 

Enter Thailand's environmental- 
ists, who occupied the beach, wear- 
ing DiCaprio masks, aud pointed 
out that it was illegal even to pick a 
flower or disturb a crab in this 
national park in Krabi province. 

Pre-production work was halted 
for two weeks of investigations. Last 
week a government study con- 


cluded that the movie would affect 
the environment, but the damage 
would be limited and could be re- 
paired. The environmentalists have 
vowed to continue their opposition, 
saying that the government has set 
a legal precedent that could allow 
developers and tourism access to all 
Thailand's protected parks. 

Mr Macdonald, who learned last 
week that work could restart, apolo- 
gised for the row. “We have guaran- 
teed to rebuild the dunes. We've 
employed a horticulliirnlist and irri- 
gation specialist. He added: "You 
can't blame the environmentalists. 
They have to live here." 

Bill Mr Macdonald, who made 
the cult hits Trainspotting and Shal- 


low Grave, has walked Into danger- 
ous territory in other ways. 

In the novel, four people are mur- 
dered. In Krabi province luxury 
hotel developments have led to cor- 
ruption, extortion and killings. In 
the past few years more than 50 peo- 
ple are thought to have been mur- 
dered, ninny of the bodies ending 
up on local beaches. 

But Mr Macdonald denied re- 
ports that he had hived armed 
guards to protect the film crew and 
DiCaprio, who will be paid up to $20 
million. "Absolutely untrue. I 
haven’t even seen a gun here," he 
said. 

Mr Garland, the novel's author, 
said Inst week lie knew nothing of 
the row. "I’ve been in Japan and the 
[Unite ctl Slates for the last few 
weeks, and hadn't heard anything 
until ;i friend asked me about it.’ 1 


children. We have tohaveff 


US firearms 
law triggers 
rights row 

Michael Ellison In New York 

U NITED STATES gun club* 
went to court last week to fight 
fur their inalienable right to bear 
amis on the same day as an lK-jvar- 
okl was accused of shooting deml 
five members of his family. 

The National Rifle Association 
'NKAl claimed that tight new law*' 
on buying guns violated their pri- 
vacy, a point lost on the people of 
Dalton. Michigan. ‘J\vu school 
friends. Sclh Privacky mid Steven 
Wallace, are accused of murdering 
Seth's father, mother, grandfather, 
brother and his brother's girlfriend, 
rtiere was no known motive. 

Action by the NRA came as a 
national system was introduced to 
ran instant background checks on 
people buying guns. It is aimed nt 
reducing the time taken to gather 
die information, from five dnys to 
hve minutes. 

Tlie measure had an instant 
effect, but for the wrong reasons, 
uun dealers around the country 
they had trouble getting 
through to the Federal Bureau of 
mvesiigation phone bank handling 
“te checks. Even when they did 
ntake a connection, the computer 
ttadstopped functioning. 

The system checkB buyers at the 
ountr/s 105,000 licensed dealers 
gainst lists of people disqualified 
’ r °? owning guns. An FBI 
spokesman said that of 5,000 calls 
ey received, 3,300 were approved, 
Ejected and the others delayed 

'°r more inquiries. 

were brought in 
nnnfj terms °* toe Brady 
wh, after lhe P ress secretary 
seriously wounded when 
In, D inck , ley tfed to murder Pres- 
ident Rori a1d Reagan in 1981. That 
J 8 * Passed nearly five years 
mr.™ U recent events have given it 
more agency. 
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6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Blair in the grip of 
island mentality 


EUROPE THIS WEEK 

Martin Walker 

D ESPITE a minor political 
hiccup in an offshore island, 
the cause of European inte- 
gration took two giant steps forward 
last week. The central banks of 10 of 
tile countries to join the new single 
currency on January 1 all cut their 
interest rates to 3 per cent. The 
11th, Italy, cut its rates to 3.5 per 
cent 

It was Indeed a "somewhat sensa- 
tional" move as the head of the 
European central bank, Wim 
Duisenberg, described it. It was 
also a striking display of the strate- 
gic co-ordination and convergence 
of economic policy rhat the euro 
was always intended to bring. 

It followed another important 
development in what is now a gal- 
loping process of euro-driven Inte- 
gration. If everyone is using the 
same money and the same Interest 
rates, then other aspects of eco- 
nomic policy are also under intense 
pressure to converge all across 
Europe, from wage settlements to 
pricing policies to tax rates. 

So France and Germany, at one of 
their regular bilateral summits in 
Potsdam last week, jointly sug- 
gested not only accelerating 
progress towards tax harmonisa- 
tion. but also ensuring that laggards 
among the 15 members of the Euro- 
pean Union do not hold others back. 

It was time, the Joint Franco-Ger- 
man declaration said, to start mov- 
ing towards a system of majority 
voting for tax policies. Individual na- 
tional vetoes would hove to go. 

Since the national veto is en- 
shrined In the Maastricht and Ams- 
terdam treaties, this will require a 
new treaty, which in turn requires a 
new Intergovernmental Confer- 
ence AGO to prepare It. The Ger- 
mans, who assume the presidency 


I of the EU's Council of Ministers in 
January, say that If they can get 
their other business of agricultural 
and budget reform out of the way in 
time, they hope to start tire next 
IGC at the EU summit in Cologne in 
June. The Finns, who take over 
from the Germans in July, in turn 
also want to use their six-month 
presidency to advance the cause of 
ending national vetoes. 

All of this created uproar in 
Britain. Tony Blair’s moment of 
truth with Europe has arrived with 
this threat to outflank London’s 
veto. The renewed Isolation in Eu- 
rope that the British government 
dreads is looming again. 

The joint declaration from the 
German and French governments 
was a charter for integrated eco- 
nomic, income, welfare, and em- 
ployment policies across the EU, or 
at least within the euro-zone. It said: 
,f We will campaign for stronger 
co-ordination in economic policy, 
particularly in the framework of the 
11 eurocountries, for rapid pro- 
gress in harmonisation of taxes, and 
for the formation of a real European 
social model." 

President Jacques Chirac and 
Prime Minister Lionel Jospin of 
France, and Chancellor Gerhard 
SchrOder of Germany stressed that 
the Franco-German relationship “is 
more important than ever as the 
engine of Europe's construction". 
The new Franco-German accord, 
and their firm agreement on tax 
harmonisation, undermined British 
hopes of using the political relation- 
ship with the new German Social 
Democratic government to become 
a third partner in the traditional 
Franco-German alliance. 

The immediate reaction from the 
British minister in charge of 
finance, Chancellor Gordon Brown, 
who has repeatedly threatened to 
use the British veto against EU tax 
plans, was firmly negative. 'That 







Head to head . ■ . Jospin, Chirac and SctariJder in Potsdam last week 


would require a change in the Euro- 
pean treaty, and that is not going to 
happen," he stated. 

But at the same time Britain ap- 
proved a proposal from the Euro- 
pean Commission that would make 
Oskar Lafontaine, Brown’s German 
counterpart, the prime spokesman 
for the new single currency at 
Group of Seven meetings for the 
whole of next year. He will speak for 
the euro during the presidency of 
both Germany and Finland, which 
is not a member of the G7. France 
takes over the presidency at the 
beginning of 2000. 

The power of Lafontaine and the 
Franco-German alliance, and the 
perceived threat to British sover- 
eignty over taxes, galvanised the 
British Eurosceptic press to new 
heights of xenophobia. "Foxtrot 
Oskar" blared the front page of the 
Sun, with the “F and the “O" picked 
out in red. The coarseness of the 
insult and the vulgarity of the wit 
had to be explained to baffled Euro- 


peans, even after Blair had con- 
demned Rupert Murdoch's Sun for 
its tone. 

Not only is the honeymoon 
between the Murdoch press and 
Blair clearly over, but In lafontaine 
they have identified a new hate fig- 
ure. And while they monstrously ex- 
aggerated die EU threat to British 
institutions, suggesting falsely that 
both Britain's trial-by-jury system 
and its zero-rating of value added 
tax on food and children's clothes 
would have to go, they are broadly 
right to say that the coming of the 
euro will take the process of Integra- 
tion to a new and far more intense 
phase. 

All of this British panic tended to 
obscure the striking flaw that 
emerged in the Franco-German 
summit There was a serious clash 
over reform of the common agricul- 
tural policy (CAP), where Chirac 
said “compromise will still be 
needed" hi a wide-reaching negotia- 
tion nt which Britain's celebrated 


Snagged on the barbed wire of history 



Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 


/ L dominated by people who are in 
I turn haunted by their difficult pri- 
I vale pasts. Since 1992 the president 
' In the White House has been a man 
who never knew his father and who 
carries the name of his stepfather, 
Roger Clinton. For the |jast four 
years, the House Speaker has been 
n Ilian whose parents’ marriage 
lasted three days and who was later , 
adopted by his own stepfather, Bob 
Gingrich. I 

Meanwhile the Czech-born I 
win nai i who is now the US I 


Secretary of State discovered only 
last year that two of her grandpar- 
ents died in the Nazi holding camp 
at Theresienstadt, while a third, her 
grandmother Olga Korbel, was 
murdered at Auschwitz. 

By all accounts Madeleine Korbel 
Albright has taken time to adjust to 
the revelations about her Jewish ori- 
gins and her family history that 
were first published in the Washing- 
ton Post nearly two years ago. Until 
last week she had said little about it 
in public, preferring to come to 
Lerma with her pant in private and-hu 
her own time. So when Albright 
chose to break her silence on the 
matter on December 1, her remarks 
were of obvious interest. 

She wanted to speak, she said, 
about “a subject for which I have not 
yet found — and may never find — 
exactly the right words". The 
subject was “my grandparents, 

I whom I learned recently were Jew- 
ish and died along with aunts, un- 
cles and cousins in the Holocaust". 
As a girl, she "didn’t often think 
about grandparents. I just knew I 
didn't have any”. 

The event that prompted Albright 
to speak so personally about such 
intense questions was a conference 
in Washington last week. Hosted by 
Albright's own state department, 


the conference brought together 44 
nations and more than a dozen non- 
governmental organisations to dis- 
cuss further international action on 
“Holocaust-era assets", in other 
words the restitution and appropri- 
ate moral accounting for the posses- 
sions that were seized from 
European Jews between 1933 and 
1945 and which have since been dis- 
persed or retained in many parts of 
the world. 

With a few exceptions all of 
which are significant and many of 
- wliidu_are^.emotive.— the issues 
debated in Washington were 
marked by a moral agreement of 
the kind that marks the post-cold 
war world. The most conspicuous 
and important example of this con- 
vergence was Russia’s unexpected 
announcement that it, too, would co- 
operate in the drawing up of an 
international database of looted art, 
and that it would-returrrWOTkTTS - 
families who could provide proof of 
ownership. Given the sheer size of 
the holdings in Russia and other 
parts of the former Soviet Union, 
this pledge, if fulfilled, deals with 
more than half of the stolen stock- 
pile. 

There are legitimate questions to 
be raised and a proper debate to be 
held about whether, at this distance 


of time from the Holocaust, the 
international focus on gold, art- 
works, property and money as a 
form of restitution is really quite as 
virtuous as it may appear. It is not 
necessarily self-evident that lawyers 
taking contingency fees on class ac- 
tion suits across Europe over prop- 
erty claims more than half a century 
old is a morally unquestionable way 
of accounting for die murder of mil- 
lions. 

Nevertheless one of the most 
significant commitments made by 
country after country at the Wash- 
ington conference was to openness 
— or, as it Is fashionably called 
these days, transparency. 

Albright went on to say: “Because 
the sands of time have obscured so 
much, we must dig to find the truth-. 
This means that researchers must 
have access to old archives; and by 
that I do not mean partial, sporadic 
or eventual access; I mean access, 
in full, everywhere, now." 

T hese are powenfiiL_eu*n-ftebier 
words. But they represent what 
might be called the Kenneth Starr 
view of historical accounting. In the 
real world of living politicians, 
things are never quite so simple. 

Later On the same day that Al- 
bright had made her moving plea 
for openness, her spokesman James 
Rubio appeal at the state depart- 
ment to talk about US relations with 
Chile. He explained that Washing- 


Rights for all still remain a dream 


budget rebate would also be on It- 
table. 

The French and Germans \ur- 
also divided on policies uver muk' 
energy, the role of nuclear weapon- 
within the Nalo alliance, and iu<- 
crucially on Schroder's plans ton 
form the EU budget over the no' 
few months. Without a deal un it' 
CAP, such reform will prove dusk- 
and Brilain and Germany & 
agreed on the need for a spento* 
freeze on the Ell budget. 

In short, Britain has much to pLr 
fur in the usual give-and-take ■' 
Euro-haggling. But the MunW 
press on the one hand, and ^ 
reality of euro-driven integration ic 
the other, give Mr Blair little rooir 
for manoeuvre. _ 

He has been given a grim wan- 
ing of the kind of propaganda 
barrage he will face when he caJl- 
thc referendum and appeals to the 
public to agree to give up the 
in favour of the euro, and all ids 
flows from it. 

Lon is “conducting a review of dotv 
incuts in its possession that “k- 
shed light on human rights abuse* 

during the Pinochet era". 

Rubin said that Washing^ 
would "make public as much 
mation as possible consistent • 
US laws and the national secunj 

and law enforcement interes ts 
tlie United States". His stjtejner- 
sparked a clutch of stones about 
accounting that this would in . 
There was talk, Inevitably, 
opening of cans of worna. ■ ■ ij 

A day later, Rubin vwbackg 

podium. He had. he 

over-enthusiast ically • JjPjS 1, 
He had been speaking of “a iw", 
of the documents, he stresses 
an a priori decision to 

HeurgaithepresnojB^ 

excited. “If you go Into it a» 

that 10,000 documents are Pjjjj 
be released, as.some nawyE^ 

TttaSSwy-JgS 

Germany. Different toes, 

customs, of course. But 
approaches from the US srLa : 
moot, too. If In' frit 
now” Is a good 
with regard to the 
is no reason w(ty it sh ®& 
apply to one. of the Nad 9 t 
effective successors. — -- f 


The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights turns 
50 this week. Ian Black 
assesses what changes 
it has brought 

I T WAS well after midnight in the 
elegantly curved Palais de Chail- 
lot in Paris, opposite the Eiffel 
Tower, when the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights was presented 
to the United Nations General 
Assembly half a cruel century ago 
this week. 

“A long job finished,” commented 
a satisfied Eleanor Roosevelt, chair- 
woman of the irN Human Rights 
Commission and widow of the 
United States president who had led 
the penultimate stage of the bloody 
triumph over fascism. 

December 10, 1948 marked an 
event of huge importance: three 
years after a world war of unparal- 
I icled savagery, the fledgling UN 
I gave eloquent expression to the 
very loftiest of human aspirations. 

Trumpeting hope over experi- 
ence, the language echoed the 
American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to affirm that "all human be- 
ings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They arc en- 
dowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another 
in a spirit of brotherhood”. 

No matter that support for these 
ringing sentiments was far from 
unanimous: Saudi Arabia abstained: 
South Africa, with its new system of 
apartheid, objected. So did the 
Soviet Union, demanding the 
primacy of national sovereignty and 
the collective over the individual 
nghts it saw as the embodiment of 
bourgeois liberalism. 

It was a moment of heady ideal- 
ism In unpromising circumstances: 
as Mrs Roosevelt expressed the 
hope that the declaration would be a 
Magna Carta of all mankind", the 
worid was digging the first trenches 
of the cold war. 

As this week’s anniversary 
celebrations are held in the same 
curving, modernist edifice on the 
nght bank of the Seine in Paris, the 
“ ,e of Chile’s former dictator, 
Augusta Pinochet, stands as a 


Troubled world 
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executes an averaged® 
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Human RgfrB Httft* , ' 

Colombia 

Death squad-style kUtrvgs ol 
civilians regarded aa 
"disposable?, auches 
: vagrant* and drug deptere, are 
common. tn1997. mors titan 
40.mayqr$I andcouncl. 
candi&tBS'Wert k§ed. _ 


Algeria . _ l .• si 

Since 1992. 'at' toast'#, 0GB*. , 
civilians have been Wiled by 
Islamic extremist groups or 
SuCLFlty fortesand stale-armed 
. mStlas. The vlcUrra were al • 
jimes decapitated, mutilated or 
burned Wivo 


Congo 'Democratic Republic 
liicrfepient to ethnic hatred is 
prac tised both by government 
iroopa and aimed civilian 
militias. During 1397 militiamen 
routinely klRed members of 
opposing ethnic groups 


detained without 
d large or trial m the 
“re education through 


Afghanistan 

Thousands ora routinely 
detained oi oubtected to 
emputattons lor alleged un- 
Islamfc- behaviour Including 
theft, trimming at facial hair a 
wearing naa varnish. Eihrtc 
executions are common 
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secretary-general yet. His choice uf 
Mary Robinson, the former Irish 
president, as UN high commis- 
sioner for human rights was widely 
applauded. 

This year's UN agreement estab- 
lishing a permanent international 
criminal court, which could try a 
future Pinochet, Pol Pot or Saddam 
Hussein, was a landmark for inter- 
national humanitarian law. So was 
the campaign to ban anti-personnel 
mines, though both highlighted the 
US's instinctive opposition to any 
commitment that might restrict its 
freedom of action abroad. 

But human rights, as Clare Short, 
the UlCs International Development 
Secretary. 1ms argued, need a 
broader definition if (hey arc In be 
become universally respected. In re- 
gions where millions live in abject 
poverty. Western concepts of civil 
and political rights can mciui little if 
basic economic mid social rights mv 
not guaranteed. 

This is difficult terrain: torture is 
huiurc in any language, but in a 
globalised though still fragmented 
world advanced industrial societies 
cannot assume the primacy of their 
humanist values. 

So as diplomats mid tligniiarics 
gather again in the Palais de Cliail- 
lot, govern men Is should hi- re- 
minded of the need for vigiluiuv 
ubout tin ir own human rights 
records, as well as others' — and of 
a yawning gap between goals and 


symbol of the declaration's lasting 
importance. 

Is there to be justice or impunity 
for crimes against humanity? How 
much do rights matter? What 
progress has been made in 
50 years? Scan the globe for exam- 
ples of genocide, repression, tor- 
ture, war, rape, starvation and 
environmental degradation and the 
answer might well be a hollow 
laugh. 

But since 1948 human rights 
have entered the mainstream of 
international discourse. Even the 
harshest tyrant, from Baghdad to 
Pyongyang, uses the language of 


rights — if only to distort its univer- 
sal meaning. 

Algeria, bleeding in a nightmare 
civil war. boasts a government- 
backed human rights commission 
that catalogues the atrocities of 
Islamist enemies and ignores its 
own abuses. Other regimes have 
done the same to deflect criticism 
rather than create accountability. 

Nowadays even the most recalci- 
trant countries are urged to respect 
human rights: the World Bank and 
tiie International Monetary Fund 
are offering financial aid to Burma's 
brutal military junta to coax it Into 
dialogue with the opposition. 


Abuses in a changing Iran gel 
insufficient attention. Saudi Arabia, 
bulwark of the West, remains a 
black hole. Arms sales continue 
apace. 

Yet the machinery for protecting 
human rights is there: by the time 
the cold war ended in 1991, 
international conventions had set 
standards for civil and political 
rights, and women's and children's 
rights, and benchmarks defining 
torture and racial discrimination. 

Even in the face of horrors in 
Cambodia, Bosnia and Rwanda, ad- 
vances have been made. Kofi Annan 
is the most right s-conscious UN 


France bus already been accused 
of failing In invite Chinese dissi- 
dents or Tibetan activists li» this 
week's celebrations for tear nf 
offending Beijing. In a world when- 
abuses are a daily problem, not 
a philosophical abstraction, there 
can be no blind spots: Kenya should 
face censure after admitting that 
police torture is cunimon. Friends 
of Egypt cannot remain silent over 
the detention of the head of the 
country's Organisation for Human 
Rights — apparently after receiving 
a British government grant. 

Back in 1948, Nelson Mandela 
saw the Universal Declaration as "a 
sudden ray of hope at one of our 
darkest hours". What the origina- 
tors drafted was a blueprint for a 
better future. BuL the job was not 
finished that December il is a work 
still in progress. 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 

Robinson faces death by 
a thousand disclosures 


■ about the ministerial future of 
the Paymaster-General, Geoffrey 
Robinson, when he was called into 
Downing Street and questioned 
about liis business links with the 
disgraced news] wiper tycoon, the 
late Robert Maxwell. Although 
there was no suggestion that No 10 
was unFiHjrpy with liis explanations, 
the continuing flow of allegations 
about his past business dealings 
threaten to undermine his authority. 

The millionaire business man , 
was stonily defended by the Chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown, when it was 
revealed a year ago that he was the 

(beneficiary of a multi-million -pound 
trust in the offshore lax haven of 
Guernsey. Mr Brown also stood by 
him when he was forced to apolo- 
gise to the Commons for failing to 
declare a shareholding In the Regis- 
ter of Members' Interests. It was the 
second time he had been rebuked 
for breaching parliamentary rules 
concerning his outside interests. 

The latest revelations concern his 
former chairmanship of Hollis In- 
dustries, an engineering firm linked 
with Maxwell. In 1991 Hollis sold 
two subsidiaries to another wing of 
the Maxwell empire for nearly £3 mil- 
lion. Within hours they were sold 
again, to yet another Maxwell firm, 
at a profit of £1.1 million. Six months 
later, Hollis went into administration. 

Mr RobinBon is facing an investi- 
gation by the Department of TVade 
and Industry over more than a 
dozen allegations that be broke 
company law before he became a 
minister. And there was a fresli 
claim last week that a firm of which 
he was once a director owes 
£500,000 to the Inland Revenue. 

Mr Robinson is well liked by his 
fellow MPs t though many of them 
wonder why, with his means, lie 
wanted ministerial office anyway. 

He may well be wondering the same 
thing himself, and colleagues were 
speculating this week that he might 
stand down over the Christmas re- 
cess, possibly on health grounds. 


! • church groups threatened a 
boycott of the Boots chain of 
chemists' shops because it opened a 
family planning clinic at its Glasgow 
store where young people can get 
free contraceptives. 

The project, a joint venture with 
Glasgow Health TVust, is aimed at 
reducing teenage pregnancies and 
will run “drop-hr clinics for cus- 
tomers, particularly young people, 
to seek advice and information. 

Protesters immediately picketed 
the Glasgow store and threatened to 
organise flying picket protests at 
stores across the UK and Ireland. 

Alter learning that a Roman 
Catholic newspaper, The Universe, 
with a readership of 200,000, was 
planning to run a front-page editor- 
ial headlined “Don’t shop at Boots", 
the firm said it was reconsidering 
whether to keep its clinic open. 

A PROTEST againsL Uie Govern- 
ment’s imposition of u £1,000 
tuition fee ou university students 
blew up, to everyone’s surprise, at 
Baliiol College, Oxford, where two 
first-year students, Kate Atkinson' 
and Alice Nash, refused to pay. 
They were refusing, they said, not 


because they could not pay, but 
because they would not They were 
risking their own careers on behalf 
of coming generations of students 
too pool 1 to attend university. 

The intention to charge fees, an- 
nounced earlier this year, was rou- 
| finely condemned by Oxford’s junior 
common rooms, and some freshen 
have been with holding their pay- 
ment, but there was little doubt that 
they would comply in the end. 

Miss Atkinson and Miss Nash, 
both high-fliers with impressive 
school lecords, could be suspended 
from the start of next term. If that 
happens, Oxford's junior common 
rooms hint that there may be wider 
disruption. 

The Baliiol authorities, fearful 
that leftwing activism is about to 
make a comeback, have set up a 
scheme to help poor students with 
their fees. They are reluctant to 
suspend students who cannot pay, 
but not those who refuse to pay. 


faced a humiliating cllmbdown 
over a faked television documen- 
tary, The Connection, which pur- 
ported to expose drug trade routes 
into Britain. It may have to hand 
back eight national and interna- 
tional awards won by the film. 

An Internal inquiry found nearly 
20 important deceptions in the hour- 
long programme, which was shown 
in 14 countries. It found two major 
unproven claims, including the 
central thesis that there was a new 
heroin route from Colombia to the 
streets of Britain. The inquiry 
conceded that the film, in which 
three central characters were paid 
to act roles, should uot have been 
broadcast. 

The regulatory Independent Tele- 
vision Commission will meet next 
week to decide whether to impose a 
statutory sanction on Carlton. Mean- 
while the broadcaster is to establish 
tough new internal vetting proce- 
dures for potentially contentious 
programmes. 


I Tatchell, was fined £18.60 for a 
“puerile" protest from the pulpit 
during the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's Easter sermon. He was con- 
victed under the little-known 
Ecclesiastical Court Jurisdiction Act 
of I860. 

The court heard that Tatchell, 
aged 46. and six other activists from 
the gay rights group OutRngel 
climbed into the pulpit during Dr 
George Carey’s sermon at Canter- 
bury CathedraL Before being re- 
moved, he protested about the 
archbishop’s opposition to gay fos- 
tering and an equal age of consent. 

He was the first person in 31 years 
to be successfully prosecuted under 
the act, which forbids “riotous, 
violent or indecent behaviour in any 
cathedral ehureir. 

The stipendiary magistrate told 
Tatchell lie hnd “violated the rights 
of worshippers on one of the most 
important days in the Christian cal- 
endar", though the size of the fine 
suggested he did not consider it to 
be a serious offence. A spokesman 
for Dr Carey said the archbishop 
had had no role in the prosecution 
Hnd was “committed to a continuing 
dialogue with homosexuals". 



Grid lock . . . London’s mayor will be given power to charge drivers photograph: maptwha>i 

Traffic will become London mayor’s priority 


Peter Hotharlng ton 

T HE DEPUTY Prime Minister, 
John Prescott, last week 
promised Londoners the most 
modern form of city government in 
Europe, with an elected mayor and 
a capital-wide council with powers 
to clamp down on motorists and to 
revive public transport. 

Unveiling the Greater London 
Authority Bill, Mr Prescott said traf- 
fic congestion would be at the heart 
of the legislation. The bill Is likely to 
be one of the most complex in the 
new parliamentary session, 

As his Department of the Envi- 
ronment and Transport reported 
that average rush-hour speeds in 


the capital had fallen to 12mph, Mr 
Prescott said the London mayor 
would be given power to charge 
motorists on designated routes and 
levy fees from big employers with 
company car parks. The revenue 
would be used to improve under- 
ground, rail and bus services. 

Centrepiece of the bill will be an 
agency called Transport for London, 
under the wing of the mayor and the 
capital's assembly. It will be respon- 
sible for the Underground and 
buses, and have powers to imple- 
ment road charging. 

But Mr Prescott warned that the 
Government might have to delay 
handing over responsibility for the 
Underground. He admitted that 


discussions with private companies 
— which will have the task of mod- 
ernising it — might not be complete 
by mid-2000, when the mayor and ■ 
assembly may well have been 
elected. 

Critics point to potential friction 
between the mayor and the 25-uicin- 
her assembly. They will share the 
budget of £3.3 billion covering eight 
areas including fire services Bnd the 
police. 

The mayor, supported by a small 
cabinet, will "devise strategies and 
action plans" while preparing bud- 
gets, while the assembly will prove 
a “check and balance" with power, 
to amend the budget and scrutinise 
mayoral decisions. 


Legal aid gets shake-up 


T HE most radical shake-up of 
the English legal system for 
at least 50 years was outlined 
by the Lord Chancellor in a White 
Paper Inst week. 

The Access to Justice Bill will 
revamp the legal aid scheme to 
target resources more on ordinary 
people's legal needs and less on 
lawyers and the courts. 

Through a new Community Legal 
Service, money saved by tighter 
controls on the grant of civil legal 
aid and on lawyers’ fees will be 
diverted to help for the disadvan- 
taged in sucb areas as debt, welfare 
benefits, housing and children’s 
cases, provided through both 
lawyers and advice centres. 

The Government aims to get 
better value for taxpayers' money by 
ensuring, .through a contracts 
system, that only competent 
lawyers carry out publicly funded 


work. The £1.6 billion legal aid 
budget will come under its control 
for tile firaL lime. 

The Lord Chancellor dismissed 
arguments that the changes would 
lead to lack of choice. “If I was the 
man in the street, I would prefer a 
choice among quality-guaranteed 
lawyers rather than go to a lawyer 
who might not have the skills and 
experience for the case in hand." 

For the 1 per cent of high-cost 
criminal cases which eat up more 
42 per cent of the crown courts' 
legal aid budget, Individual case 
contracts will be struck with 
lawyers. Some QCs have received 
£400,000 or more from legal aid in a 
single year. 

Tile bill will abolish the Legal Aid 
Board and set up a new Legal 
Services Commission in two parts: a 
Community Legal Service and a 
Criminal Defence Service. 

The Community Legal Sendee 
will co-ordinate Citizens’ Advice 


Bureaux, law centres and other 
advice sources, with the more 
specialised services provided by 
Inwycre so legal help can be better 
targeted on those in real need, and 
negotiate contracts with lawyers 
and others. 

'Hie Community Legal Service 
Fund will replace civil legal aw: | 
money spent on this and the volun- 
tary agencies will be treated as a 
whole. As legal costs come under 
control, the aim is to divert funds u- 
more basic advice and help servtc 
for the poor and disadvantaged- 

A “funding assessment" will re 
place the current merits test ^ 
deciding who qualifies f° rC|V " ^ 
aid. No-win, no-fee agreements 
be extended to cover divorce 
putes over property. ^ 

The current means test wi 

abolished, butJudgeswill beaDK j 

order a convicted defendant 
assets to pay some or ah oi m 
defence costs at the end of the c« 


Mandelson’s team win gobbledygook award 


\ the Plain English Campaign’s 
Golden Bull Award for gobbledy- 
gook, for his department’s mini- 
mum wage draft regulations, 
which include the memorably- 
named category of "hours of 
non-hours work worked by a 
worker", writes Seitmas Milne. 

Robert Kilroy-Silk, the TV 
presenter and former Labour 
MP, will present the annual 
awards made by the campaign — 
a self-appointed public guardian 


against bureaucratic gibberish 
and incomprehensible official 
jargon — in London this week. 

A spokesman for the Trade 
and Industry Secretary said that 
Mr Mandelson would be unable 
to attend, but had ordered the 
re-drafting of the prize-winning 
passage as a result of the Plain 
English Campaign’s dubious 
accolade. 

In a reply to Chrissie Maher, 
the campaign's director and 
founder, Mr Mandelson said her 


letter announcing his pri®**®* 
arrived at an “opportune m ‘ 
ment- and “Inspired the 
to re-think the offending word 
“Hours of 11011 -hours wortr 
National Minimum Wage R^ 
ation 16 - which v^suppos 
to cover people Buch wy® 
hostel wardens, who have tobe 


eifle work to do — wU J. ,l0 ^5 

"hours of unmeasured worr. 

Tlie £3.60 standard 

wage rate becomes lawfrW^ 
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Tories in turmoil after Lords deal fails 


Michael White 
and Ewen MacAaklll 


i l 

v* 
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T HE Conservative party was 
riven by an historic split last 
week when William Hague 
.was forced to sack Lord Cranborne, 
his leader in the House of Lords, 
after an unauthorised backstairs 
deal with Labour over abolition of 
hereditary voting rights that went 
spectacularly wrong. 

Mr Hague revealed the plan — 
which would have allowed nearly 
100 of the 759 hereditary peers to 
slay on until a fully reformed upper 
house was established — in 
dramatic exchanges at Prime Minis- 
ter's Question Time in the Com- 
mons. Only a handful of key players 
on cither side had known about the 
scheme designed to avoid a fight 
with the Lords this winter that 
might have wrecked the Cabinet's 
legislative programme. 

The Conservative leader then 
faced a revolt by Tory peera, wbo 
backed Lord Cranborne's compro- 
mise by 80 votes to 20 despite Mr 
Hague's plea for b principled 9tand 
over Lords reform. At an emer- 
gency shadow cabinet meeting, he 
promptly sacked LoixJ Cranborne 
for what the peer admitted had been 
“going behind his back" to Downing 
Street for three weeks of talks. 

Mr Hague immediately ad- 
dressed a meeting of backbench 
Tory MPs who endorsed his posi- 
tion even more emphatically than 
astonished peers had rejected it. 

It confirmed a split which, some 
MPs predicted, could either finally 
ruin the Conservative party or set it 
cm the road to modernisation, free 
from centuries of Elitist privilege. 

Mr Hague appointed the chief 
whip, Lord Strathclyde, an heredi- 
tary peer, to the vacancy. 

Even loyal Tory MPs were dis- 
mayed. “It's a catastrophe, the end 
of tiie party as we now know it," 9aid 
one “[Tony) Blair has played it 
brilliantly, he’s captured our 
cavalry,' " conceded another. 

In ducking outright war in the 
Lords ministers hoped to use the 
time saved to gel through extra bills 
to set up the Food Standards Agency 
andthe Strategic Rail Authority. 

The crossbenchers have been 



privately seeking a consensus on 
Lords reform for two years. Led by 
the former Speaker. Lord Weather- 
ill. they were 10 minutes from un- 
veiling the 91-peer deal lo a 
Westminster press conference 
when Mr Hague unexpectedly 
revealed the plan at Question Time. 

Taunting Mr Blair about “this 
huge dimbdown" over New 
Labour's favourite whipping boy. the 
hereditary peers, Mr Hague said 
the Tories were "not prepared to 
acquiesce in that change because 
we are not prepared to Join forces 
with him on major constitutional 
change that is based on no compre- 
hensive plan or principle". 

Mr Blair, who had expected to 
announce the deal later that day, re- 
covered quickly. "I thought we had 
the agreement of the leader of your 
party in the House of Lords. Indeed, 
1 believe we have the agreement." 

At the heart of the row was a 
compromise thrashed out behind 
the scenes between Mr Blair, Lord 
Cranborne, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Irvine, and Baroness Jay, the 
new Labour Leader of the Lords, 
that would have smoothed the 


passage of the Lords reform bill. 
Under the deal, the 91 hereditary 
peers would be elected by their own 
parties in proportion to their cur- 
rent strength — 42 Tories, 28 cross- 
benchers. two Labour and three Lib 
Dems. How long they would last 
would depend on how long it took 
Mr Blair's royal commission to pro- 
duce "stage two" reform, a partly 
elected upper house. Three years, 
said Labour: at least five, said Tories. 

What Is extraordinary is Lord 
Cranborne's belief that it was good 
politics. His actions produced the 
Conservatives' worst single day 
since the general election disaster. 

A Tory frontbench peer said: "We 
stole defeat from the Jaws of victory. 
We should have had Tony Blair on 
. every bulletin trying to explain 
away the deaf on the peers. Instead, 
wc were In the dock." He described 
Mr Hague as being primarily to- 
blame for screwing up Lord 
Cranborne's carefully worked deal 
on Lords reform. 

But despite the chaos, Mr 
Hague's leadership is under no im- 
mediate threat because no credible 
alternative candidate exists who 


would be acceptable to Tory MPs. 

Mr Hague has complex reasons 
fur rejecting a del'll, but mainly 
because lie has no lever in the 
Commons, given the size of the 
Labour majority. But a more skilful 
politician than Mr Hague would 
have handled the deal better. 

The poor state of their relations 
became obvious during the Lords- 
Commons ping-pong over the 
European elections bill: Lord Cran- 
borne wanted to settle with the Gov- 
ernment but Mr Hague insisted on 
pushing it to the point that the Gov- 
ernment lost its bill. 

The credibility of Mr Hague 
sagged under fresh blows when 
four peers resigned from his front- 
bench in protest at Lord Cran- 
borne's sacking. Most prominent 
was Lord Fraser of Carmyllie, Lord 
Cranborne's deputy. Lord Bowness, 
Lord Pilkington and the Earl of 
Home joined him. Later Baroness 
Strange, a hereditary Scottish peer, 
and Baroness Fiather announced 
they were quitting the Tory whip to 
sit on the cross-benches in protest. 
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Ambassador 

rebuked 


Richard Norlon-Taylor 

S IR David Gore-Booth, one of 
the Foreign Office’s most 
controversial diplomats, was 
severely rebuked last week In a 
damning report by the parlia- 
mentary ombudsman, who 
described the (unnamed) envoy’s 
conduct over a consular com- 
plaint as "wholly deplorable". 

In a report which contains un- 
precedented criticism of Foreign 
Office officials, the ombudsman, 
Michael Buckley, described the 
department’s response to the 
complaint as “disingenuous" 
and castigated the Foreign 
Office for refusing to apologise 
for the ambassador's indefensi- 
ble action. 

The complainant, a British 
citizen, was obliged to resign 
from the company he worked for 
after the ambassador criticised 
the man’s conduct in a letter to 
his chief executive. The com- 
pany, which was not Identified, 
was a government contractor. 

The employee complained in 
1 99-1 about timing to i)ny a fee 
to the British consul for a letter 
of introduction to obtain a tourist 
visa from another country. He 
described the consular staff as 
"officious, unhelpful, and rude". 

The ambassador subsequently 
passed the man’s letters of 
complaint to the company’s chief 
executive, without the 
employee's knowledge. 

The FO has agreed to give the 
former company employee an ex 
gratia payment of £5,000, but 
no disciplinary action has been 
taken against the embassador. 

Sir David, now high commis- 
sioner to India, was ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia at the time. 

Eton and Oxford-educated, he 
famously told the Scott arma-to- 
Iraq Inquiry that “of course, half 
a picture can be accurate”. He 
also memorably described 
Iranians as people who “do not 
think logically", and called 
Indian officials “incompetent 
bunglers’ 1 . Sir David Is to leave 
the FO at the end of this year. 


New twist for end of the peers show 


SKETCH 

Simon Hoaaart 


U HAVENS! A real, live new 
, story emerged at Prime Mini! 
, or , s Question Time Inst week. 1 
p nt meant to happen. It'a like tit 
ii/. batsmen not collapsing, c 
me Queen burping In public. It i 
OHirist the natural order of tilings, 
nme Minister's Question Tim 
JW'wd to resemble a fight in 

J“b car park Everyone is ^ , 0 

'addled lo have any idea what il 
“out, merely that it’s vital to be o 
>ae winning side, 

"Moundetl sketchwriters ha 
~ »e helped from the Gallery, an 
■apporled to the bar, where w 
ml'™ 1 ," 1 ourselves with the cu 
mat inebriates but does not cheer. 

Itii n 1 fe,t 8 ° rr y for Wf 
“a Cash the greatest Euros( . ept ! 
b'lhem all. Mr Cash had drawn th 
Fup^ Ue8 L° n t0 Pnme Ministe 
taxes!* 1 Su ^ ect harmonise 

fan 1 ? 1 Cmh to his full si 

something, and majesties! 


quoted Churchill: 'Tell the truth to 
the British people!" he intoned. 
"They have been mlsledl The time 
has come for you to tell us the 
truthr 

Tbny Blair had no such Intention. 
He evaded the question by promis- 
ing to "represent this country prop- 
erly and faithfully”, whatever that 
might mean. 

On any other day bellicose Tories 
might have tried to slice him down, 
like a woodlouse under a lawn shim- 
mer. But Mr Cash's moment of 
triumph had beckoned and then dis- 
appeared. He looked like the father 
of the bride learning that the groom 
has just been spotted fleeing in a 
taxi to the airport. 

Mr Hague rose and asked, with 
the mock ingenuousness that 
always marks his first question, 
whether the Prime Minister whs 
“happy to see nearly 100 hereditary 
peers continue to sit in the House of 
Lords after your forthcoming Bill 
has been enacted"? 

Labour MPs looked astonished. It 
was tiie first they had heard of this 
extraordinary wheeze, the rubber-' 


bladed guillotine as it might be 
termed. 

"I am delighted to see from your 
question It is an indication that you 
are now prepared to agree to what 
would remove hereditary peers 
altogether in two stnges . . 

Labour MPs tried to rally but 
there was no denying their shock. It 
was as if Mr Cash's hero were to 
have told the British people: "We 
shall fight on the beaches, we shall 
fight on landing grounds, but proba- 
bly not in the fields or streets. As for 
surrender, we shall approach that 
question on a phased basis ..." 

Mr Hague jeered that Mr Blair 
had no principles. Mr Blair scoffed 
that Mr Hague could not even give 
orders to his leader In the Lords. 

In the end Mr Hague said limply 
that Labour wanted to turn the 
peers Into a House of Cronies, and 
;Mr Blair said: "Your cronies In the 
Lords agree with me." 

■ When the sketchwriters recov- 
ered, we agreed that Mr Blair had 
won the day. But the sweetest 
victory must be the utter contusion 1 
in the Tory ranks. 


Short ignores brief to 
boost trade with China 


Simon Cooper I 

C LARE Short, the International 
Development Secretary, last 
week revealed she had refused, to 
lobby for British companies during 
her recent trip to China. 

Ms Short 9aid her officials hod 
asked her to try to win business for 
British firms. In an interview on 
rrV, the minister said: “Within my 
briefing there was some suggestion 
tliat I might raise the odd contract 
that was around. I didn’t bother." 

; Ms Short went on to say she did 
not consider it her duty to talk to 
Chinese government aides about 
potential business deals. "China and 
any other country should buy the 
most bargain-full project that is on 
offer," she said. 

John Redwood, the shadow trade 
secretary, called on Tony Blair to 
“discipline Clare Short and teU all 
minister that they must help busi- 
ness from Britain when travelling 
abroad at taxpayers' expense’,. 


A spokeswoman for tiie Confed- 
eration of British Industry said the 
Prime Minister's visit to China in 
October had already flown the flag 
for British firms. 

Tic CBI sees the role of the 
Prime Minister and other govern- 
ment ministers as facilitators in 
building and developing trade be- 
tween the UK and China. However, 
it does not look to them to promote 
individual companies.” 

Jenny Tange, the Liberal Demo- 
crat spokeswoman for International 
development, said Ms Short whs 
"quite right" to keep trade and aid 
separate, but added: “Of course 
where aid is not involved ministers 
and MPs of all parties should be 
ambassadors for British business 
abroad.” ' 

Mb' Short also told how she liad 
made attempts to ' block British 
arms sales abroad on human rights 
grounds, in line, with tier depart-:' 
mentis new powers to object to such 
export deals. 



10 UK NEWS 

Pinochet law lord 
linked to Amnesty 

Jamie Wilson and Nick Hopkins who had demanded from them 

; ; ; details of his links with the 

Nt of the law lords who organisation, 
ruled that General Augusto Amnesty also admitted that in 
Pinochet should face trial 1997 Lord Hoffman was involved in 
raijimnan rights atrocities is a an Amnesty fund-raising appeal for 
AnmIX f ch ,f nty , ^ ha ted to a new building for the organisation 
Amnesty International, it emerged in Britain, 
this week. According to Amnesty, the Lord 

u ^ e ™' L ’ Sly "d'mtled that Lord Chief Justice, Lord Bingliam, wlio 
Hoffinan — who last week was at originally ruled in the High Court 
dm centre of allegations over his dial Gen Pinochet had immunity 
wife s links with die human rights from the jurisdiction of the English 
organisation — lias lieen ail unpaid courts, was also involved in tills 
director of Amnesty International appeal. 

lit f0 ! , 1 scven y pars - . . The general’s lawyers are already 

. Although the organisation 1 — , 1 
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! tkied I„,i 5 V scckin S to overthrow the House of 

“ . 1 Hoffman s work Lords’ ruling against Gen Pinochet 1 1”) A ■ , . 

i IRA reviews arms logjam 

PtnocJict extradited to Sfialu. the assistant with the human rights Tl ■ . . 

revelations could not have come at a organisation in London. Submls- John Mullln sharing executive collapsed 24 ye 

sions sent to Mr Straw claim that THRIRA , . 880 was ljecau sc nationalists w 

Hie Home Secretary, Jack Straw, Lady Hoffman's position puts into Tstac?e^a ^ P f weekend too ambitious in seeking powers 
must decide by Friday whether to question the validity of P the law sess *SS ™ * r ? ce t0 8S " eross^order bodies. “There 
allow the extradition process to lords’ ruling. ' sionina^of ter™ ** deco J2? i dangers in history repeating itsel; 


F ORMER Tory cabinet minis- 
ter Jonathan Aitkon is to 

sjund Inal at die Old Bailey on I 

charges of perjury and pervert- 
ing the course of justice relating 
to die collapse in June last year 
of his High Court libel action 
ngninst the Guardian and 
Granada TVs World In Action. 


P OLICE officers who were 
traumatised by attending to 
victims after the 1089 Hills- 
borough disaster lost a land- 
mark House of Lords ruling for 
compensation that will limit Ihe 
ng who sur vived the rights of emergency service 
■n Lucy at Aitnagelvin workers to claim damn:,! , for 
PHOraawH: TREVOR MCBRIDE psychological injuries. 


IRA reviews arms loaiam T* ^ Office of Fair Trading la 

I investigating Cnmelot after 


■ investigating Cnmelot after 

ch ■ „ || complaints that the National 

sharing executive collapsed 24 years Lottery operator has used unfair 


ago was because nationalists 1 


ere tactics to squeeze out competitors 
for to its Instants scratchcard. 


Rail firm charged 
with manslaughter 


I Kalth Harper report is likely to lead to the 

Government handing rail safely 

REAT Western, an operator controls to an independent body 
7 I h of the former InlerCity outside Rniltrack, the privatised 
% ifl trains, was last week served company that maintains the track 
with seven charges of corporate and Infrastructure, 
manslaughter over the 1997 Prohibition notices issued by the 
Southall rail crash in which seven Railway Inspectorate rose from four 
people died. to 19 in the past year. Notices are 

liie company faces unlimited issued as a last resort when the 
Tines for the accident, which hap- infrastructure becomes a danger to 
pent-d when a Swansea to London the public and railway staff. 

Great Western express collided The order for improved safety 
mill an empty freight train at standards comes on the 10th anni- 

Suuthall. west London, in Septem- versary of the Clapham rail crash, in 
ber Iasi year. The freight train had which 35 people died. A faulty signal 
been crossing the line in the path of circuit was blamed for that accident, 
ilit- express. The HSE will tell Railtrack to fit a 

The legal case is the must serious new train protection and warning 
in be brought since rail privatisation system throughout the railways at a 
and follows a long investigation by cost of £152 million, 
the British Transport Police. Transmission beacons will be 
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start or to send the former Chilean Amnesty has been one of the 
iSSSt*®” 4 "’ mosl vociferous organisations in Ihe 


rds" ™ Mly Ule lBW ‘•^i-'W^ryrapeaCi'iselr 

Amnesty lias been one of (lie is The exchanges come as the lead- 

osl vociferous organisations in Ihe agreemem ® °° d Fr ‘ day caT Iff ^ 

campaign to extradite the former Securitv sourrm „i,l ,h„ “ T el . ,n Washington on 


r c.ase still pending. Rail- placed 


k and two unnamed officials are 


urgency braking if a trail; 




cal parlies met in Waslil 

I Lord Hoffman's seven-year in- I dicfalOTto^ia]™™ 1 "’ ' ne I nierttaomnk’nta?'™? 1 lW °^ ay Tues<1 “y to be honouned for 

volvemenl with the charily was Amnesty Intcrualional “ ln * 1 " okpl “ l " c » c s™ n . 1 «st part in producing the agreenie 

conceded by Amnesty on Mondav Ird If ? J ' . "" de ll,e ?!*■«'<': About 60 dele- Tile row also cast anafi ™, 


solicitors acting for Gen Pinochet, cl, arable dams forils enfiraopS 
[ ■»-. ■ l ' on - II was established to pay for 

KV ■ research and educational work on 

r 1 ” human rights ami r,.r,d^,i 


ltd politi- their decision to deploy 
lglon oil more than 500 police officers in 
for their the largest drugs operation 
mem. London has seen when It 
over the emerged that it had netted only 
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12 COMMENT 
Gadafy still 
proves elusive 


one of its rare sessions this week, is expected 
to consider whether to hnnd over the two suspects 
m tlie Lockerbie case for trial In the Netherlands. 
This follows Kofi Annan's meeting with Colonel 
Gadafy last weekend. But it is not clear that a deal 
is in prospect, even though tire United States and 
Britain have gone a long way toward promising 
that die Libyan regime will have immunity from the 
consequences of what It may or may not have done 
10 yeare ago. No witnesses from Libya would be 
called, Gadafy’ has been given to understand, and 
the trial would focus solely on the guilt or Inno- 
cence of the two men charged with the murder of 
the 270 people hilled when the plane went down, i 
In return for putting the two Lockerbie suspects 

I on the hook, to put it bluntly, Gadafy gets off it — 
along with any leaders in other countries who may 
have lind a hnnd in Lockerbie. lie gets more, in 
particular an effective end to sanctions. These, 
while not of great consequence economically, are a 
political problem for Gadafy because Libya's we 11- 
off class resents the isolation they impose and 
especially the travel difficulties the suspension of 
air links has created. 

Against this the Libyan leader has to weigh the 
political disadvantages of handing over the two 
suspects, sacrificing them in a way their families 
and clan constituencies will presumably resent. 
The difficulties Gadafy is still apparently making 
no doubt arise from his assessment of the balance 
between these two factors. He would have n better 
chance of offsetling the disadvantages if lie could 
point to a complete lifting of sanctions, but he hns 
been offered only a suspension because of other 
matters including a second aircraft bombing in 
which Libynna may huve been involved. lie may be 
holding out for □ complete end to sanctions, while 
maintaining his demand that, if convicted, the two 
should not serve their sentence in Scotland. Since 
he knows that Brituin and the United States will 
never concede this, it gives him an escape route if 
he decides that a deal at this stage is too danacr- 
ous for him politically. 


difficulties. As a sop to the Americans it talks of 
the cajiacity for “autonomous" rather than "inde- 
pendent” action, but does not say what items are 
to be procured to make that possible. It avoids the 
thorny issue of Europe's security architecture, and 
whether the Western European Union, which 
groups those nations that are members of both 
Nato and the EU, is to fade away, or grow stronger. 
Above all, it says nothing about the two major 
decisions which the US wants the member states 
to reach by April, when Nato celebrates its 50th 
anniversary. 

The first is whether Nato should expand its 
shadow to cover the whole of Eurasia, with author- 
ity to act anywhere in the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
and central Asia. The US is pushing for such a shift 
to get broader automatic backing for its global pre- 
tensions. The second point is whether such moves 
could be undertaken without authorisation from 
the UN Security Council. Under Nato's original 
mandate these issues never arose. It was axio- 
matic that Nato was an alliance for mutual protec- 
tion, and any state had the right under Article 5 of 
the UN charter to use force In self-defence. Nato’s 
own founding treaty recognised the "primary re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 1 '. 

To undermine the UN’s primacy and turn Nato 
into a regional or global policeman is an even more 
dramatic shift than Nato's absorption of three 
former Warsaw Pact states of central Europe into 
full membership. This year’s Kosovo crisis brought 
a consensus within Nato for intervention, though 
the issue of LIN authorisation was fudged. To go 
from a single emergency to a permanent change in 
policy requires a much fuller debate. It would he 
belter not to puah it through before April. 

Blair upstages 
luckless Hague 
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Noose tightens for 
the architects of evil 
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Nato searches 
for a new role 


mm — - . uATJcnte ministers 

ww meet in Bruasels this week, their inqulrlea 
about the lateat Anglo-French declaration on 
defence are unlikely to be nnimated. Britflin'a 
defence aecretary, George Robertson, trumpeted 
the agreement signed at St Maio last week as the 
start of a new era in defence co-operation. But this 
new era has the character of a New Year's resolu- 
tion. It rings with good intentions, has minimal 
substance, and of course we heard it last year and 
the 3-ear before that. What Nato's other members 
will be wanting to know is whether any concrete 
changes were agreed by Britain and France. 

There lias long been talk of developing a formula 
tor the Europeans to shoulder more of the Nato 
bUr Su' i 30 * 11 in terms of cash spending and the 
contribution of men and hardware. Equally, there 
has long been talk of giving muscle to the 
European Union's common foreign and security 
policy. The problem was the relationship between 
these two. In the days when France refused to play 
its part in Nato, suggestions for giving Europe its 
own defence identity were viewed nervously In 
I Washington as a device for developing an alter- 
1 native to Nato. British governments shared the 
[ United States’ suspicions, while the Europeans 
I saw the British hesitation as proof of Albion’s 
I Incorrigible aversion to everything continental. 

I With the end of the cold war a “new era” 
j dawned. The collapse of the Soviet Union meant 
I “tecussions on Nato's future could take place in a 
1 calmer atmosphere. France and Britain started to 
/ about defence co-operation. The crises in 
| Bosnia and Kosovo demanded intervention, as 
I well as exposing the weakness of Europe's military 
I structures. Neither Britain nor France could put 
J together a rapid reaction force of several thousand 
/ men without technical intelligence from US satel- 
lites. To project more power over a longer distance 
and keep It engaged for several months would re- 
1 quire US transport aircraft and logistical support 
The St Maio agreement resolves none of these 


Vlf be an enduring theme. Last week’s twist in 
the saga should have brought a rare flash of good 
fortune, as he sprung a surprise on the House of 
Commons, revealing a backroom deal Labour had 
apparently sought with the Conservative leader- 
ship in the Lords. Mr Hague hoped to ambush the 
Prune Minister, seeking to expose him before his 
own party as a backslider and compromiser on a 
cherished Labour principle: the removal of the 
hereditary members from the upper house. For a 
second the plan appeared to work. Labour back- 
benchers were instantly hushed as Mr Hague 
revealed that their leader had covertly plotted to 
compromise on the principle by allowing a vesti- 
gial group of 91 hereditnries to retain their place 
in Britain's most exclusive club. That should have 
placed Tony Blair squarely on the receiving end of 
backbench fury and accusations of sell-out. 

th f I t ' 8 not how it worked out Instead it was 
William Hague who wound up as the victim of the 
manoeuvre. All his bombshell did was leave a 
gaping crater inside the Conservative party. Far 
from being forced on to the defensive, Mr Blair 
was able to attack Mr Hague as utterly at odds with 
his own leader in the Lords. The Prime Minister 
skewered the Tory leader both for humiliating his 
man in the Lords — hy overruling him in public — 
and for exposing himself sb less than fully in 
charge of his own parly in Parliament More 
deeply, Mr Hague has again driven a wholly avoid- 
able wedge through the Conservative parly, split- 
U"® , T °n, y f 1Ps from Tor) ' P cera O" the one issue 
that is likely to dominate the next political year 
The politics, then, Mr Blair got right But what of 
the policy? Our own view on hereditary peers has 
not wavered: we would like them gone from 
Britain s legislature. Ariatocratic blood should not 
carry with it an automatic place in the nation’s law- 
making body. But more important than the purity 
of a principled argument is the realisation of it If 
Labour, Liberal Democrats and cross-benchers in 
the Lords are all convinced that die plan repre- 
sents the only way this vital reform can happen, 
without tailing victim to ermine guerrilla warfare, 
[hen it is an irritating but acceptable compromise. 
Proe-esslves must remain vigilant however: 

I watching to ensure the 91 escapees do not quietly 
become port of the Lords furniture — unless, of 
course, they are democratically chosen. 

The Lords’ compromise appears to have been a 
good day’s work hy the Government He Tories 
are in disarray, their leader badly damaged, while 
an essential piece of constitutional reform may 
have a better life expectancy than before. 


l Martin Woollacott 

W HEN General Radislav 
Krstic appeared in court in 
The Hague on Monday, 
, the proceedings of Hie international 
t criminal tribunal for the former 
Yugoslavia underwent a qualitative 
change. The tribunal has grown in 
stature since its foundation, but it 
needed to deal with suspects who 
had overall command responsibility 
rather than individuals personally 
involved in torture and killing. 
Krstic is the first senior officer or 
politician suspected of such overall 
responsibility for war crimes to 
come before the court. 

It is not only that the Bosnian 
Serb general, arrested by United 
States troops Iasi week, com- 
manded the units which took Sre- 
brenica in 1995 and whose soldiers, 
or some of them, were then respon- 
sible for the worst single atrocity of 
the Bosnian war. Nor that Hie Dutch 
people will fasten on every detail nf 
his evidence for whatever light it 
can throw oil the behaviour of their 
own soldiers, the United Nations 
garrison of the Srebrenica safe area 
who so signally failed to protect it. 

Whai Krstic could also provide is 
information going beyond his own 
role to illuminate the res]>oii si bilily 
of General Ralko Mladic, in whom 
Krstic reported directly, of Radovan 
Karadzic, and of senior people in 
Belgrade, up to and including Slobo- 
dan Milosevic himself. 

The trail that leads to these men 
is already heavy with clues. But by 
bringing certain connections into 
Lhe open, the examination of Krstic 
may not only seal the fate of 
Mladic and Karadzic, but make it 
impossible for the contradictory 
and repugnant Western and Russian 
policy of dealing with Milosevic as a 
partner as well as an adversary to 
continue for much longer. In (his 
way the tribunal could become, as 
many of its supporters envis;Lgt‘d 
from the start, an instrument not 
only .of justice, but of enforcement 
and intervention In former Yugo- 
slavia as potent in Its way as military 
force or economic sanctions. 

Once again last week the dismal 
charade of treating the man most 
responsible for the Balkan wars rs if 
he were a responsible statesman 
was enacted in Belgrade. Christo- 
pher Hill, the US mediator on 
Kosovo, handed Milosevic a draft 
peace plan. Milosevic handed Hill a 
counter-plan. Both solemnly pro- 
mised to study the respective docu- 
ments. There may be no practical 
alternative to such encounters for 
the time being, but Lhe context of 
Western and Russian policy-making 
is changing. 

In the US the argument that 
there can be no fundamental im- 
provement in either Bosnia or 
Kosovo until the regime in Belgrade 
changes is gaining more support. 
The State Department spokesman, 
James Rubin, last week responded 
to criticisms that US policy was sus- 
taining Milosevic in power by say- 
ing that the Serbian leader was part 
of the problem rather than part of 
the solution, and that he could be no 
, guarantor of stability in Kosovo. 

Rubin’9 rerparks produced a pre- i 
dlctable flurry of attacks on the US 
in the rump Yugoslav parliament 
and in the controlled press. As for 
Russia, while the government re- i 


mams upfHisifl to the use of militaq ■ 
force in most circumstances, itiJi 
well known that Yevgeny Primakw 1 
v has no liking for Milosevic. andao'Jj* 
n confidence in his future. \ 

'. Milosevic has to an extern 1 
il brought this increased hostility m 
r himself by his recent actions. wbuj j 
e Combine mi assault on what remains 
i of tree institutions in Serbia withr 
t purge of some of the more rational 
> and independent of his own offT 
f cials, ns well as what looks liktj 
f preparations fur a confrontation 
with Montenegro. 

The legal hobbling of indepen- 
I dent newspapers and broadcaster* 

» and the dismissals of independent 
academics at Belgrade university 
i were followed by a purge of his own , 

I inner circle. Some of these people ; 
are out because, whatever their 1 
pc implicit}' in Milosevic's policb 
, in the past, they objected to the ^ 
brutal campaign in Kosovo or it 
actions that now risk a clash with 
Mmitenegro. 

'File pussi bilily of a crisis mrr 
Montenegro lias reminded (ho* 
who have to deal with Milosevic that 
this mischief maker never sits Mill 
He fc-vd.s on crises, which he Ijoih 
creates aiul then exploits. fiH 
making war and tlu n making peace, 
and deriving inuineiiUuii from Mi 
processes. 

What is also clarifying the mind' 
of tile outside powers is considera- 
tion of linw costly the business ui 
coddling Milosevic has become At 
the end of this year the mandate o l 
Nato’s stabilisation force in Bosnia 
has to be renewed. The UN repre- 
sentative in Bosnia, Elizabeth Relin. 
has estimated that lhe 33,000-si rong ; 
force will be needed for another > 
four years. Sonic think it will be , ► 
much longer. 

T HE COST of tile 2,000 inter- 
national verifiers destined for 
Kosovo, and of the extrication 
force I lint will be stationed in Mace- 
donia to gel them out in the event of 
trouble:, now has to be added to the i 
Bosnia Hums. On lop of these inilr , 

Uiry and rpiasi-mllitary costs, there 
Is lhe expense of the civil effort la 
Bosnin and of economic aid in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. For Russia, the 
cost of supplying Serbia with tree 
gns and oil — without whlcn 
Serbia's economy would finally | 
collapse — must be a serious eo* j 
sidcration for a country whose) 
finances are under strain. 

Tile West and Russia possess 
dual key which, turned togetljft , 
could hasten the end of the Milo* 
evic regime. The West sustains 
Milosevic by treating him as J'' 
most important diplomatic parm [ 
in the Balkans. Russia sustains m \ 
by giving him help whenever W j 
ern military action is threaten^ 
and by the vital energy suppli 
Russia is constrained by the Btate 
opinion in the Duma, where supjj" 
for Serbia is a test Issue for the 
munists and the nationalists. 1 
a complicating factor, but the el 
ought still to be made to co-ordma 
international policy. 

Following General Krstirt ariw- 
the indictment of Milosevic must 
some point become an 1 . 

Sooner or later the problem *1 - 
: one of managing the transit . , 

Serbia Itself, to ensure that Itl 
bloody, and that it leads to a regujj 
that is a distinct improvement op S f 
that of Milosevic. . I * 






Bridge over troubled waters 


ish. The Turks have not been made I tics since, the country’s 


welcome, although there a 


stand ready to inter veil 


Its Bosporus crossing links Europe and Asia, yet 
despite Turkey's geopolitical importance and long 
membership of Nato, it batters in vain on Europe's 

door, Stephen Bates and Martin Walker ask if 

Ankara deserves ostracism from the Brussels club 

■ T IS ironic that Europe's leaders I Europeans care, could wait auci 


only exit to open seas, explains the ship to some of its Turkish i 


llml (lie new German government. :igain. Only Inst week the general 
might be prepared to offer citizen- staff warned politicians to lake care. 


long indulgence (lie country en- 
joyed throughout the cold war. The 
United Slates' subsequent devotion 
is based on Turkey's pivotal pusition 


3 the Middle East, perfectly placed minister, Wolfgang Schtlssel, 


dents. But they have not been a unable to coalesce, leaving a gap fur 
burden on social security systems, Muslim fundamentalists. Observers 
as recent Belgian figures show. see recent support for Islamic par- 

Only last month Austria's foreign lies as more nf a protest than rvi- 
lenee of religious conversion. 


to dominate the eastern Mediler- tolling the European Parliament dial strike against the personal enmities 

ranean and Central Asia. It can no promise could be made — yet, ns and instability which brought down 

launch air strikes and patrols a recent book notes. Turkish work- lhe coalition government. None nf 


enough to clc-au the floors in die herein image tu tin* outside i 


I T IS ironic that Europe's leaders Europeans care, could wait another launch air strikes and patrols a recent book notes. Turkish work- 

chose to meet in Vienna this 40. It Joined the queue in 1959, way against Iraq, and provide pipeline ers are "apparently tin night good 

week to discuss their worsening before Britain, but. following a deci- routes for oil from lhe Caspian basin enough to clc-au the doors in the 

relations with Tur key. Ever since sion at die Luxembourg summit late that will not have lu use the Russian Commission buildings ill Brussels", 

die Turks first laid siege to die city last year, it has been placed effec- pipeline niuiiupuly. The discreet mih Green.- too ivin.-riiis implacably 

in 1529 there has been a legacy of tivelylast. It looks as if il will not be ilary co-opi-raliun between Turkey uppoM-d to Turkish membership nf 

misunderstanding, mistrust ami admitted until well into the next mil- and Israel, with joint exercises and the LU, to such an extent that it may 

mutual incomprehension between Icimiiuu after Romania and Bulgaria freedom tu train in Turkish airspace Mock all enlargement if there is an 


this helps Turkey in presenting a 


them and western Europeans. 

'Hie- choice of Vienna was acci- 
dental — Austria currently holds 


despite Turkey's impor- Richard Perle, fornn.-i 


the rotating presidency of lire Euro- taut strategic position, nu less so retnry at the F 

[ican Union — but it was apposite now than in the cold war. It controls may be the most 

given that this has heen one of the the water supply to neighbours such time of America 

most difficult years for the Euro- as Syria, and commands the likely Inmic fundament 

pean-Turkisli relationship. pipeline routes for the world's next country where 


on. accommodation with the Turks over 
c- that Cyprus. It has already clone its Ix-sl 
t sec- to stymie EU aid In its old rival, in 


retnry at the Pentagon, suggests contravention of the customs agr 


> Syria, and commands the likely Inmic fundamentalism. "Turkey is a 


u'ries about Is- ish occupation of r 


pipeline routes for the world's next country whe 


ill Brussels". The country, fur all its di-sin- foi- 
ls implacably European acci-plamv. ha* b«-< ii 
icmhc-i'ship of s|uw to acknowledge or appnviau- 
out that it may genuine concerns, particularly over 
if there is an human and social rights. Its under- 
lie Turks over paid, corrupt. unucu«miiibli- and 
■ clone its Ix-sl sometimes brutal police Inrcv luir*. 
is old rival, in according to EU sources, proved 
ustoms agree- nmcli more effective than Turkey's 
ai's ago. Turk- suave diplomatic service ami tie- 
them Cyprus millions spent oil public relations in 
icentivc to op- promoting a certain picture ref the 


First there was the Turkish gov- great untapped oil fields in Azerhai- scribe to the Islamic faith, but it is a prospect of (Greek) southern 


eminent's decision to end Its at- jan. Turkey's problem l 


;eculnr stale, allied and strategically Cyprus joining gives the EU it: 


I tempt to join the EU, after years of latest bid to join the EU followed the oriented to the West, with elected most knotty single problem, 

constant rebuffs. Now a trade war is end of the cold war. As President civilian governments, democratic 

threatened over Italy’s refusal to ex- Suleyman Demirel remarked bitterly: procedures, an independent judi- HVI HE Americans and th 

iradlle the Kurdish guerrilla leader “When the defence of European oinry, free markets and a free press. I allies in northern 

Abdullah Ocalan. civilisation [against communism] "This makes Turkey virtually used to be eoift'idi 

Jacques Santer, president of the ’ ' * 


"This makes Turkey virtually 


people sub- | pose Turkish accession; the country abroad. 

loci of (Greek) southern It is Turkey’s human rights 
us joining gives the EU its record that gives lhe F.U every up- 

knotty single problem. purtunity tu block membership. 'Hu- 

recent Commission report was 
I HE Americans and (heir Nato scathing: 'The actual upholding of 
allies in northern Europe civil and political rights enshrined in 
used to be confident that the Ttirkish constitution and law re- 


European Commission, said last Turks and Muslims.’’ fers an important alternative model under control. When the cold war disappearances and extra-judicial 

week that the EU would stand solid Tie European Commission cun- of pro-Western democracy to the ended, the numbers of tanks mid executions are recorded regularly, 

with Italy if Ankara imposed sane- cedes that the country is well on the growing numbers of Arabs who sus- guns on Nato's central front had to Freedom of expression is not fully 

lions. Brussels emphasised that not way to qualifying for admission on peetthat their countries do not have be slashed by 40 percent. Nato assured and is subject to numerous 

aU EU member states necessarily re- economic grounds: Turkey has all to be run in the way they have shipped most to Greece and Turkey restrictions... many of the cases 

Kard Ocalan as a terrorist, although the hallmarks of a market economy, been." — just as the Balkan wars to their put into question the effective con- 
n's PKK organisation has killed possessing a welkleveloped institu- Turkey’s long wait was not eased north got under way — on the trol and supervision of the security 

thousands of civilians during a vio- tional and legislative framework, a last year when Helmut Kohl, the grounds that this would be cheaper forces." 

lent 20-year campaign. Europeans dynamic private sector and liberal then German chancellor, chose a than scrapping them. The fact that It is the reverse side of the great 
c jnnot understand why Turkey trade rules. The economy has con- meeting of Christian Democrat lead- weapons to be scrapped in order to westernisation process inaugurated 

should so misconstrue their reluc- siderable potential for growth and ere In Brussels to announce firmly seal the peace in central Europe by Kemal Atattlrk, the founder of 

l ? nce to hand over Ocalan without has shown great adaptability, which that as for as he was concerned were finding their way to the fringes modern Turkey in the 1920s. He 

uue process of law to a regime has contributed significantly to its Turkey could never join the EU. of a real war zone in the Balkans was may have pledged the state to a 

which would so like to hang him modernisation." Turkish membership of the EU is an irony lost on the Nato planners. secular. Western future, but he also 

high (although the death penalty Although per capita gross domes- not possible," he said. Tie articulation of Turkish inter- bequeathed a legacy of authoritar- 

has not been used in Turkey since tic product is only a third of the EU What he was really worried about ests isn’t helped by endemic politi- ianism and intolerance of dissent Al- 
1984). For their part Turks cannot average and Inflation approached 70 was immigration. There are an esti- cal instability. (Prime Minister though civilian politicians say they 

uHdersiand why the EU should per cent last year Turkey is grow- mated 2 million Turks living in the Mesut Yilmaz lost office late last are committed to improving human 

spurn them in this matter as in their ing fast: exports have risen by more EU (out of its population of 11 mil- month.) With a track record of rights, the legacy of distrust remains. 

Miojoin the European club. than 20 per cent since 1995. half of lion Muslims). One worker in four three coups in the 20 years before 

Twas ever thus. In the dictionary which, now go to Europe. Agricul- in the German car Industry IsTirk- 1980 and a strong presence in poli- 

£ quotations, from Shakespeare to tore's share of gross national prod- 

I, D^kens to Gladstone and a key transitional Indicator, 

• / ., kforge, the Turks get insult- down to 14 per cent. This is despite *sg2**. -Al 

Kif Cl . l f t l° n 3 1 From Lawrence of Ara- a trade loss averaging $7 billion a 1 1 9.14 Ottpman etoplr^ - ; idM.Catiphaleabpttehsd, , \ MO Mwarg) coup. ?:»■ 

2 * B «% raped in the desert, to year since links to Iraq were cut „ ^nEwatbWomas S3 

2 Wvie Midnight Express and slier the Gulf war. Cutting off lhe lisaSitennie 4 ^ ■ ■ A 

SSr*- fi T cierAzllNadir ' a Iraqi oil pipeline ha. cost Turkey m .fmWMifetf ■ - SS* 


at stake, they didn't say we were unique in the Islamic world, and of- Greek-Turkish strains could be kept mains problematic. Cases of torture. 


disappearances and extra-judicial 


of the Turks*. ‘ " 

around a U0U r has up ^billion since 1991, and a third of ootobir 1918 Seated, ' ^ ' • 1 MS.^Turte^eutral " 1 j 'TJIIii*. 

0 »h‘“i' 8 na “ on whose people are its 3Q0,000*trong lorry fleet has .'agrfeMudtowArmtetlce..- - i ' during second wortdyfer. ■. ■ president. ' ^ 

acknowledged to be both had to fln,d alternative work. As a November ‘181 8 Anetoft^'. • jolMAIIitelni|046. -1984 Rflhtmg.wfth PKK 

cnm. ?? d friendly, living in a senior EU diplomat, remarked: -bi^upibd by Alias. , .. ,i^M)itt-Mrty.aysi«n.. „ ovw.Kurdati,.. : . , . ...mm 

ry . Wl |l 1 a l°ng find civilised “Tbrkey has proved a reliable ally : 5temeW^^p(BrtipirB.‘ .JntrdfJuMd.USflh/^ , - ,M®Wnd el l c ®f • • ■■■■ ' : : , 

Ew nd an econ °mically dynamic internationally. It his adhered to , -v r 

n-orienlated present 1 United .{Adorn". sanctions despjte «ae ; 

an y °f lhe taxi drivers 6f the cost., It is the world’s only real 


1 982 CMBan rote 
restored. Siren/,- j 

continues aS' ' 1 . '| 

president- . ' 

.1984 Rahtmg.with PKK 
over.Kiidati).'... . 1 -. 
fodeppndeqca, . • 


itv is. i 'rtsaiea witn nosat- , sumer society, it would be a guner- 

gethf r - l Ste antB * '■ aH l um Ped to- ing prize for the SU." 
still » m u i ° r ' m0re Insulting Turkey's participation In t^ato — 
been wai l , abaU - Turkey has 1 it has die pqcorid largest arqiy in the 


atKi'Errid^&tif ' 'If «2 Joins Ntfo!’ 11 ! V « «95 IstemtetWelrate Part 
-MUstafa Kem&] ■ ■ : i06OiGofte'wtth Grebes • becomsalarSea(partylri 
i leedal at National- (owr^rusaMnatural** • * National Assembly, 
i /'•fif.-V- H-; ;.ra , „"ji re&tapesofAsgaarV • .-’-•i' lOO.frSequtar .True Path 
!3L»^enrwT)qsty-i- : • iM^BOcocnsawsociale- . flarty and Wetfate Party • i 
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Asia slump forces Boeing to slash jobs 


Mark Ttan In New York 


B OEING, the world'B biggest 
aircraft manufacturer, is to 
axe up to 48,000 jobs over the 
next two years — 20,000 more 
than previously announced — in 
a move the company blames on 
the Asian economic crisis. 

The US planemaker warned 
last week that next year's finan- 
cial results would be sharply 
down from previous forecasts. 
The Joh cuts amount to a 20 per 
cent reduction in Boeing’s work- 
force from 238,000 in June. 

The cutback in production is 
likely to have a big impact on 
350 British suppliers. Seventy 
per cent of Boeing’s European 
suppliers an? based in Britain. 

British Aerospace, which 
makes small components for the 
affected models, and engine- 
maker Rolls-Royce said it was 


too early to tell If any action was 
needed. Smiths Industries, 
which manufactures electrical 
controls for Boeing, has cut back 
its operations. 

Boeing shares plunged on the 
news, dragging down Wall 
Street. Alan Mulally, Boeing 
Commercial Airplanes 
president, blamed Asia’s eco- 
nomic slump for the company’s 
latest manoeuvres. 

Boeing's decision to scale 
back production of passenger 
planes did not surprise Wall 
Street But analysts were 
stunned by the downward revi- 
sion of profit margins despite 
cost-cutting. Boeing said its 
commercial aircraft operating 
margin for 2000 could be I per 
cent to 3 per cent, a decline from 
the 1099 estimate. 

Boeing has been offering dis- 
counts on its aircraft under in- 


tense competitive pressure from 
Airbus Industrie, the European 
consortium. 

It is still reeling from its 
decision in 1996 to crank up 
production to record levels, to 
meet booming demand from the 
world’s airlines and to win 
orders against Airbus. But It 
could not deliver. Costs soared 
because of overtime payments, 
and assembly lines ground to a 
halt because parts did not arrive 
in time. 

Last year Boeing took a $4 bil- 
lion charge and made a loss of 
$178 million, its first in 50 
years. It is still committed to de- 
livering 550 planes this year, a 
record 620 in 1999 and 490 in 
2000. Total sales in 1999 
should come to $58 billion, de- 
clining to $50 billion for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Boeing said it would reduce 


production of 747 jetliners from 
3.5 to two aircraft a month late 
next year, and to one a month in 
early 2000 if market conditions 
failed to improve. Production of 
757 jets will drop from five to 
four a month, and the 767 pro- 
gramme will drop from four to 
3.5 aircraft o month in carlv 
2000. 

The latest jobs cuts augur 
poorly for negotiations between 
Boeing and its engineers next 
summer, to replace the present 
contract which expires next 
September. Boeing executives 
admit poor relations with their 
largest union helped trigger a 
69-day walkout three years ago. 

The size of the job cuts 
surprised Boeing employees. 
Union leaders said they were 
given no warning. “It's affected 
everyone pretty badly. Every- 
body’s scared they’re going to 
get laid off,” said a worker on 
777 jetliners at Boeing's Everett 
assembly plant. 



- International Monetary 
Fund’s policymaking Interim 
Committee is to he convened in 
Washington next mouth to 
implement emergency reform, 
and help head off a second boil 1 
ofglobnl economic turbulence, 
Tlie move cornea amid signs tho I 
tire recent recovery in world 
markets u stalling, Meanwhile 
tlie World Bank said that mon 
Ilian a quarter of the populating 
of developing countries — just 
over n billion people —will 
suffer falling living standards 
as a result of the crisis. 


m 


Dollar next up for 
rollercoaster ride 


The crisis may have to 
visit the United States 
before the world financial 
system is reformed, 
says Larry Elliott 

I F THE 1970s were the decade of 
stagflation and the 1980s the 
decade of debt, tlie 1990s have 
been the decade of currency crises. 
Beginning with the pound’s ejection 
from the European exchange rate 
mechanism in September 1992, 
there^ have been regular and in- 
creasingly virulent bouts of 
currency turbulence. 

The presumption is that Brazil 
will be next on the list, and with the 
government of President Fernando 
Cardoso gripped in the pincers of 
economic contraction and an over- 
valued exchange rale, only the 
foolish would bet against ll. Even 
now, the predators are beginning to 
gather. 

Important though it Is, Brazil may 
prove to be something of a 
sideshow, because there is an even 
bigger danger lurking — the risk of 
a collapse in the dollar. As yet. this 
possibility has yet to embed itself in 
the psyche of the global markets, 
and indeed may sound counter- 
intuitive given that unemployment 
in the United States is still falling. 

But this complacency may soon 
be punctured, and indeed there 
were I he first signs last week that 
the suckers' rally of tlie past two 
months lias come to an end. The 
lay-offs at Boeing brought home an 
uncomfortable truth, nnmely that 
(he earnings growth which the 
stock market bulls use to justify 
rocketing share prices simply are 
not coming through. 

In tlie end, of course, what is 
happening to earnings and profits 
cannot be divorced from stock 
market performance. Profits drive 
Investment and employment, and as 
such are the key component of 
; growth. . 

So what is happening to profits In 
the US “miracle economy"? Far 
< jrohi rising exponentially, they have 


declining at an annual rate 
“"Tcent Margins are being 
|n by over-capacity, rising 


employment costs and a decelera- 
tion in productivity growth. 

As Ian Harwood of Dresclnei 
Kleinwort Benson put it at his 
firm’s seminar last week: "The Q3 
year-on-year profits decline is the 
first since the early 1990s recession 
and — if history is any guide — will 
produce a shai-p economic slow- 
down. especially with the record 
corporate Financing gap. Already 
capital expenditure plans are being 
cut, lay-offs are rising and 
ing slowing." 

Mr Harwood's colleague, Albert 
Edwards, expanded on this theme. 
His view is that, price stability hav- 
ing been attained, global markets 
yrill have to get used to an “Ice Age" 
in which equity prices will be driven 
entirely by earnings. 

Tlie absui-d euphoria surround- 
ing US technology stocks is a clas- 
sic example of Wall Street's 
advanced Btate of denial. According 
to the analysts who continually bad 
ger American citizens to invest in 
mutual funds, the sky’s the limit for 
these go-go stocks. 

When these so-called experts sat 
down to compile their forecasts for 
1998, in October 1997, they were in 
no doubt. Earnings per share (EPS) 
would rise by a whopping 32.2 per 
cent, frilly justifying booming share 
prices. 

By February, they were a bit 
more cautious, but not much. EPS 
growth was put at 23.2 per cent, a 
more than respectable perfor- 
mance, particularly in a time of low 
and falling Inflation. In October, 
reality had intruded on this escapist 
fantasy. Earnings per share In the 
technology sector would not 
actually rise at all in 1998. In feet, 
EPS would drop by 2.4 per cent. 

Any sane person might learn 
something from this and use the 
experience of what happened this 
year as a guide to what may be in 
store for the technology sector in 
1999, Did this happen? Hardly. 
Whereas this February, analysts 
saw EPS growth of 26.6 per cent In 
1999, by October they has pushed 
this up to 40 per cent Such fore- 
casts not only beggar belief, they 
verge on the criminally negligent. 

“We believe the US economic and 
market conjuncture closely resem- 
bles the Asia economic catastrophe 



(formerly known as miracle) back 
in 1996,” said Mr Edwards. "Ex- 
cesses in the US have built up 
which Inevitably will be corrected. 
The cycle has yet to be abolished. 
When adjustment does occur, the 
dollar should be watched closely." 

Far from being a “new paradigm," 
the US bears all the hallmarks of a 
Mexico or a Thailand, only on a 
frighteningly colossal scale. For a 
start, it is running a vast and 
expanding current account deficit, 
which is being funded by flows pf 
foreign capital. This hot money la 
attracted by the rise in US asset 
prices, which in turn are helping to 
fond excessive consumption by 
both businesses and individuals. ' 

A T SOME point, this tad- 
chasing will stop. For the 
entire post-war period, the 
US has had the benefit of sitting on 
the world's only reserve currency. 
In less than a month's time that will 
change with tlie birth of tlie euro, 
and it is a stone-cold certainty that 
there will be a rebalancing of port- 
folios by global investors. This is not 
especially good news for Europe, 
which has no need of an appreciating 
currency, but it could prove to be 
the trigger for a run on the dollar. 

From the market's point of view, 
it could become a one-way bet A 
cheaper dollar would make New 
York an even less attractive place to 
park hot money. With the US eco- 
nomy dependent on the stock mar- 
ket, there would be pressure on the : 
Federal Reserve to cut rates. All the 
recent evidence is that its chairman, 
Alan Greenspan, would rather , 
quicker to slash rates than the' 


European Central Bank chiefs. 

What would be the policy' Implica- 
tions of tills? Obviously, in tlie short 
run, a dollar currency crisis would 
be utterly disastrous, since it would 
choke off European exports and do 
immeasurable damage to die 
prospects of a Ja|ianese recovery. 
But in the longer term the global 
crisis may have to arrive in 
America's backyard before anything 
serious is done to' reform die 
world's financial system, 

Robert Skidelsky, the biographer 
of Maynard Keynes, said at a recent 
Social Market Foundation seminar 
that in the first era of globalisation, 
between 1880 and 1914,' there were 
plenty of financial crises, but these 
were confined to the periphery of 
the world economy, principally 
Latin America. The mood changed 
when the developed world, became 
gribped by economic collapse be- 
tween the wars. 1 1 1 

. "Nearly it wks the spread of fi- 
nancial Instability frorfi the sedond- 
class to the first-dass powers which 
spurred the derpand for capital con- 
trols. For the . first time'; Unlimited 
capital mobility posed serious 
tiireat to the core countries of the : 
world economy. 

“The interesting , , qde^tion Is 
whether our world resembles more . 
closely the world pf the l92tia and 
early 1930s which sha'peti &ynes‘s 
views, or the pre-1914 world when 
international capital mobillfy did Hot 
give rise to much trouble.*' / 1 

An interesting question in^eed/If , 
it reslfy Is a pfe-1914 world out 
there, there are enough Worrying I 
signs to'Buggest.It may be one last i 
glorious Edwardian summer. ' 


E UROPE’S central bankers 
ended months of compla- 
cency over the likely threat to the 
European economy from the 
global financial crisis when they 
announced a co-ordinated cut in 
interest rates, designed to boost 
growth and jobs across the conti- 
nent. Germany and France led , 
the way, cutting the cost of bur- 
rowing to 3 percent, and only 
Italy remained out of line, set- 
tling on a rate of 3.5 per cent. 


T HE creation of the world's 
largest industrial company 
was confirmed with the $77,2 
hillioii alliance of Exxon and 
Mobil. The two groups aim to 
save $2.8 billion from tiit-ir com- 
bined operating costs of $34 bil- 
lion. The merger comes at a lime 
when oil companies fnce o dou- 
ble bind — Uie lowest oil prices 
in more than 10 years and rising 
exploration costs. 

Washington Post, pag* 1* 


Protests Intensify in Israeli Jails 


EC drove forward its 
“wtrategic resliuping" under 
chief executive Lord Simpson I#’ 
announcing 1,500 job losses in 
low-tech areas of its telecoms and 
defence electronics business. 


L EADING shareholders in 
Barclays arc understood to 
be telling the bank’s top execu- 
tives that they should follow for- 
mer chief executive Martin 
Taylor's plans to split the group 
and seek mergers for the retail 
and corporate banking business- 


R OYAL Bank of Scotland 

reported profits of just ove * 
$1.6 billion, the highest yet 
achieved by a Scottish company- 


Lee Hockstader In Jerusalem 

UNDREDS of Palestinian 
prisoners demanding to be 
_ freed from Israeli jails 
launched a hunger strike in an in- 
tensifying protest that has inflamed 
Jews and Arabs alike. 

With President Clinton sched- 
uled to arrive in Israel on Saturday 
fur a three-day visit, the Israeli- 
I’alestlnimi peace agreement he bro- 
kered in Maryland last October is 
badly frayed. Violent street clashes 
have dominated media images in re- 
cent days, nngry words are (lying, 
and Israel has officially suspended 
further pullbacks from tlie occupied 
West Bank, a centerpiece of the 
U.S.-mediated deal. 

American diplomats are worried 
that even if Clinton manages to 
patch things up while he is here, the 
peace pact could easily fall apart 
again after his departure. “It's hard 
l" imagine that in this environment 
the trip can yield the reconciliation 
iliat Clinton hail hoped would result 
from his visit," a U.S. official said. 

On both sides, the drift toward 
confrontation appears so strongly 
driven by domestic politics that nei- 
ther Israeli Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu nor Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat has had the 
stomach to stand up to his con- 
stituency. 

For Netanyahu, as always, the 
issue is maintaining his wobbly gov- 
erning coalition and ensuring his 
1 political survival. He faces viuiolic 
right-wing opposition to further 
West Bank withdrawals, us well as a 
scheduled vote to dissolve the Is- 
raeli parliament and call early elec- 
lions. Mindful of the risk, 
Netanyahu declared last week that 
there would be no new Israeli pull- 
backs until the Palestinians fulfilled 
a handful of new demands. 

Arafat, too. has problems at 
home. The deal be agreed to at the 
"ye River Plantation six weeks ago 
calls for the release of 750 Palestin- 
ia n prisoners in Israeli jails but says 
nothing about which ones. 

When Israel released the first 
batch of 250 last month, the Pales- 
mm were outraged that they in- 
, , d 150 common criminals. The 
Arafat and his aides, was 
jr political prisoners to be freed. 



Free at last: But Israel is dragging its heels over Palestinian 


Surely they did not bargain for days 
at Wye for the liberation of car 
thieves, said Ahmed Tibi, a Palestin- 
ian spokesman. 

Not so, said Netanyahu, and the 
Slate Department concurred: 
Nowhere in tlie agreement does it 
specify that tlie freed detainees be 
political prisoners. But the Ameri- 
can stance has done nothing to 
defuse the anger among Palestini- 
ans, for whom the issue of prisoners 
is visceral. 

Last weekend it burst into the 
open with demonstrations through- 
out tlie West Bank, which were pul 
down by Israeli troops firing lethal 
rubber-coated bullets, and tear gas. 
The scenes of the wounded being 
carted off, bloodied and grimacing 
in pain, were reminiscent of the 
Palestinian intifada, the uprising 
that ended six years ago. At the 
same time, hundreds of the prison- 
ers began a hunger strike that was 
joined by some of their families. 

Even as the West Bank was ex- 


ploding, Arafat was in Stockholm 
delivering a measured, conciliatory 
speech before the Swedish parlia- 
ment. Tlie address seemed an at- 
tempt to put things back on track 
with the Israelis. 

Choosing his words carefully and 
forgoing his usual threat to unilater- 
ally declare an independent Pales- 
tinian state next May, Arafat called 
for “a new political discourse.” He 
pledged to make no alliance with 
any state hostile to Israel, stressed 
his commitment to fight terrorism 
and promote Israel's security, and 
committed himself to work out dif- 
ferences with the Jewish state 
through negotiations. The Swedes 
applauded heartily and said the ball 
was now in the Israel's court. 

Netanyahu rejected Arafat's over- 
ture and said tlie Palestinians must 
concede to Israel’s position on the 
prisoners and rule out the option of 
declaring an independent state next 
May, when the Oslo peace process 
launched In 1993 expires. 


China Threatens Internet 
Subversives with Prison 


Michael Laris In Beijing 


B EFORE he and his computer 
were whisked away by police 
in March f Shanghai entrepre- 
neur Lin Hni spent his nights 
trolling the Internet for e-mnll 
addresses he could use to pro- 
mote his online headhunting 
service, jobchina.com, a clear- 
ing house of resumes from 
China's educated elite for inter- 
national clients like Motorola 
and IBM. 

Hoping to leverage Ills 
30,000-strong e-mail database, 
one of the largest such private 
lists in China, Lin also posted 
ads on electronic bulletin boards 
offering to sell or exchuuge tlie 
addresses, and once got a dollar 
cadi for u portion of them. 

Last week Lin wns put on trial 
for his online activities. In 
China's first Internet subversion 
case, Lin was accused of “incit- 
ing tlie overthrow of state 
power” by allegedly providing 
part of his database to the 
Washington- has fd electronic 
magazine Chinese VIP 
Reference, n pro-democracy 
magazine sent to 120,000 
e-mail addresses inside China 
every 10 days. 

Chinese authorities closed the 
four- hour trial for “national 
security" reasons, but details of 
the proceedings have emerged 
through Lin's legal counsel. 

‘The lawyer said he didn't 
have a very good feeling — that 
things won’t be good for Lin Hal 
and he will probably be found 
guilty,” said Xu Hong, Lin’s wife, 
who was questioned by police for 
six hours to prevent her from 
waiting outside the courthouse 
as she had planned. Police also 
“persuaded” one member of 
tin's legal team not to attend the 
trial in the northeastern 
province of Liaoning, Xu said. 

The trial painted a stork pic- 
ture of a Chinese legal system 
caught between recent efforts at 
reforms and its old show-trial 
habits. While changes Instituted 
last year Ln criminal procedure 
law allowed Lin’s lawyers to pre- 


sent their aide in court, they 
fiiced insurmountable obstacles 
in a trial that wns clearly political. 

No witnesses were allowed to 
testify In tlie secret proceedings. 
Prosecutors presented a list of 
200 people who said they re- 
ceive VIP Reference Involuntar- 
ily. Prosecutors also described 
other evidence that wns not pro- 
duced in court. Lin’s lawyers ar- 
gued dint a list of names is not 
proof that Lin provided the ad- 
dresses, and Hiiid they should 
he allowed to see nil evidence 
against their client. The three- 
judge panel overruled tlie 
defense lawyers. 

Although Lin is not a dissi- 
dent, he is being treated like one 
because his business model ran 
up HgHlnst the Chinese govern- 
ment's growing unease about the 
free flow of ideas entering Chinn 
via the Internet. While govern- 
ment policy rnnti nues to sup- 
port tlie swift growth of (lie 
Inter not, and Hie number of 
Chinese online Has grown to 
1 .2 million mid is expected to 
reach ID million in five years, 
authorities iti recent months 
have begun aggressively cam- 
paigning to incrense surveil- 
lance on tli e network. 

Lin’s trial comes ns police in 
three Chinese cities Inst week 
arrested and charged key orga- 
nizers of the China Democratic I 
Part)' in a significant move 
against China’s fledgling upposi- | 
tion movement. Chinese author- 
ities said that Xu Wenli, Qin 
Yongmln and Wang Youcal are 
suspected of “endangering state 
security." 

China’s vague laws on “state 
security” are used against oppo- 
nents viewed as a threat to the 
Communist Party’s monopoly or 
political power. Efforts began in 
June to found and officially 
register an opposition party. 
Chinese authorities had de- 
tained and released dozens of 
dissidents in the Intervening 
months, but signaled Last week 
through the arrests and stern 
public statements that they had 
lost patience. 


Priests Face Crucifixion in Sudan 


Us ?--* 1 
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The priests’ trial — actually a 
court-martial, held at army head- 
quarters and closed to foreign jour- 
nalists and diplomats — has been 
denounced by international human 
rights groups as a charade based on 
videotaped confessions likely pro- 
duced under torture. Critics say that 
what the trial actually lays bare are 
the fears harbored by the regime. 

Sudanese officials insist they 
have a genuine case, but acknow- 
ledge It combines a striking number 
of die elements viewed as tiireaten- 
ing to the government 

The largest Christian denomina- 
tion in this majorily-Muslim nation 
of 32 million, the Catholic Church 
has steadily resisted the govern- 
ment's program of forced Islam- 
ization. It also has endured the 
repercussions, Priests report being 
stopped and interrogated by secret 
police on an almost monthly basis. 
Also routine is the bulldozing — 30 


in tlie past eight years — of sanctu- 
aries and schools by earthmovers 
guarded by truckloads of Sudanese 
soldiers. 

The church serves mostly people 
from Sudan's soudi, a black African, 
largely Clvistian region that has 
been at war with the country’s Arab, 
strongly Muslim north for 15 years. 
All but two of tlie priests’ 18 co-de- 
fendants are southerners who, like 
an estimated 1.8 million others over 
the past 15 years, fled the fighting In 
the rural south and settled near 
Khartoum. 

'They see southern Sudanese as 
a threat in Khartoum,” said Ghazi 
Suliman, a leading human rights at- 
torney and opposition leader. "They 
want to give a message to tlie south- 
erners around Khartoum to leave. I 
think this la the plan — to displace 
them from Khartoum.'' 

The timing of the bombings, in- 
dependent observers say, suggests 


the government planned them. The 
blasts occurred not only on the an- 
niversary of the 1989 coup, but also 
on the day President Omar Hassan 
Basliir signed a constitution that ap- 
parently opened the door to legal 
opposition parties, something 
Sudan has not had since 1989. 

Tlie political opening was greeted 
with widespread skepticism. One 
day before the devices exploded — 
in the middle of the night, Injuring 
no one — a National Islamic Front 
official warned of "terrorist parties." 
Two days afterward, Bashir cited 
them In postponing the promised 
legalization of parties. 

“Nobody believes it. It was fabri- 
cated by the government,” said 
Nour Hammad, a tencher-tumed- 
taxi driver in Khartoum. 

The New York-based monitoring 
group Human Rights Watch noted 
that, before charging the priests 
and southerners, Sudanese security 
police rounded up 33 others, mostly 
opposition political figures. 

The timing of the arrests and 


statements by high government 
officials suggests the bombings 
served as a pretext to stop opposi- 
tion political parties from reopening 
inside Sudan," the group said in a 
statement. The charges against the 
opposition figures were Intel- 
dropped, and last week a new law 
was announced nominally ^instat- 
ing a multi-party system — albeit 
one granting a presidentially ap- 
pointed registrar the power to dis- 
solve any party. 

The priests assumed the role of 
prime suspects on August 1, when 
security police swept Into St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral to arrest 
Boma, chancellor of the Catholic 
archdiocese of Khartoum, who was 
accused of masterminding the plot. 

When lawyers were finally per- 
mitted to see the suspects, shortly 
before their trial, all but one re- 
ported Staving- been tortured and 
pleaded not guilty. Jemera Roue, the 
Human Rights Watch analyst for 
Sudan, said, This Is typical of what 
they do with priesta.” 
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Irate Jurors Give Notice to 
Independent Prosecutors 


BIN Miller 


T HE jurors who last week acquit- 
ted former agriculture secre- 
tary Mike Espy had sharp words for 
independent prosecutor Donald C. 
Smaltz, saying his $17 million cor- 
ruption case was an outrageous 
waste of taxpayers' money and an 
unfair assault on a man they felt was 
a motivated, effective leader. 

“I hope that we sent a message to 
these independent counsels," said 
juror Anthony Young, a 43-year-old 
warehouse worker. "We, the Ameri- 
can people, don't want any more of 
these trivial, petty cases. Seventeen 
million dollars for this? This was a 
travesty. Mr Espy could have been 
one of the greatest agriculture sec- 
retaries ever," he continued. "This 
was the weakest, most bogus thing I 
ever saw. [ can’t believe Mr. Smaltz 
ever brought this to trial." 

Although some were more mea- 
sured in their criticisms, four other 
jurors echoed Young's views, saying 
they sat for seven weeks in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court waiting for evidence to 
emerge showing that Espy illegally 
took gifts from businesses and indi- 
viduals. But time and again, thc-y 
said, Smaltz failed to demonstrate 
that Espy had any criminal Intent in 
taking sports tickets and other 
items and delivered no proof that 
Espy bestowed any favors. By the 
trial's end, some jurors said they 
were wondering why Espy was 
forced out of office by the White 
House In 1994 for what seemed a 
few errors in judgment. 

"I tried to really understand what 
they were getting at," said Adrienne 
Whi I e-Powell, a 20-year-old office 
clerk. "I don’t think It was until the 
second or third week that I started 
to realize that this was a bunch of 
bull.” 

Whlte-Powel! said she came to 
view Espy, who took office in 1993 
as the nation's first African-Ameri- 
can agriculture sectetary, os a hard- 
driven public servant who was 
“working for (lie people." Smaltz, 
meanwhile, seemed to be stretching 
to make a case. 

“He was jusl the worst,” shr said. 
"Even his closing argument — I was 
like, *Whar Is your purpose? What 
are you there for?’" 

Smaltz did not return calls to his 
office seeking his version of the 
trial. But one of his assistants, 
William S. Noakcs Jr., acknow- 
ledged, “If you draw anything from 


the jurors' comments, it is that we 
could have done the case in a 
clearer, simpler way and done a bet- 
ter job of tying It all up." 

Espy was accused of illegally ac- 
cepting roughly $35,000 in gifts 
from companies such as Tyson 
Foods Inc., Sun-Diamond Growers 
of California, Quaker Oats Co., and 
others. Jurors said prosecutors 
failed to show that Espy took any- 
thing "for or because of official 
acts," a key element to proving he 
violated gratuities laws. They said 
many of the items seemed to be 
given to Espy as acts of friendship. 

”1 had likened the portrait the 
prosecution was painting to a *con- 
nect-the-dols’ picture," said Diane 
Clay ton -Koontz, 37, n mortgage 
banker and the jury’s foreperson. 
“[Smaltzl was placing the dots but 
never connecting them." 

She said Smaltz appeared to use 
tremendous financial resources to 
bring 38 charges in hopes that one 
would stick, and contended thut 
more control should be placed on 
independent counsels. “I can’t fault 
him for pursuing the case with the 
zeal he pursued it because nobody 
ever stopped him, 1 ' she said. 

Defense lawyers Ted Wells and 
Reid H. VVcingarton had portrayed 
Espy as a trail-blazer, noting lie was 
the first African-American elected to 
Congress in his native Mississippi 
since Reconstruction and that he 
then made history at USDA Two of 
Smallz's witnesses described the 
agriculture dejjartincnt as a racist 
place. 

That kind of testimony deeply 
concerned Smaltz. During the trial, 
he protested to Judge Ricardo M. 
Urbina that the defense wa9 inject- 
ing race into (he trial in what lie saw 
as an appeal to a mostly black jury. 
Of the 12 people who ultimately de- 
cided tlie case, all but one was 
black. Defense lawyers denied play- 
ing any race cards, nud the judge 
declined Smaltz’s request to ndvise 
file jury tlml race was not ail issue 
in (his trial. 

“That irritates me — some people 
are trying to pin some type of bias 
on this, and that wasn't the case," 
Clnyton-Koontz said. "11 1 ere was no 
one in (lint deliberation room who 
said, T want to acquit him because 1 
feel sorry for him’. . . And his being 
black wa9 not the issue. Many 
jurors were very incensed he had 
gotten himself into this position 
because of poor judgment” 



Censure Is the Best Option 


EDITORIAL 


T HE House impeachment 
inquiry now winding down 
had two main purposes. 
One was to underscore the fact 
that the president had lied under 
oath; the other was to establish 
whether he had gone further and 
obstructed justice by causing 
others to give false testimony, 
withhold evidence, etc. 

The first Issue, of lying, rests 
precisely where it did when the 
proceedings began. The commit- 
tee Republicans appear deter- 
mined to send one or more 
articles of impeachment regard- 
ing lying to the floor. That seems 
right to us. Before the recent 
mid-term elections, all but five 
members of the House thought 
there ought to be an inquiry. 
Now they should be the judge of 
the proceeds. 

On die issue of whether the 
president obstructed justice the 
Judiciary Committee has failed 
utterly to establish any such 
thing. The proceedings have 
been a joke; the only substantive 
witness has been the indepen- 
dent counsel, whose elaborate 
conclusions as to obstruction, 
tampering and the like rest 
mainly on circumstantial and 


other evidence insufficient to 
remove a president from office. 
The committee, having devel- 
oped no additional evidence, 
should drop the obstruction and 
related charges, as well as the 
dangerous notion that the presi- 
dent committed an impeachable 
offense — abuse of power — by 
even resisting the independent 
counsel’s inquiries. All those 
charges are a stretch. 

Given then thnt the only charge 
against the president that can be 
upheld is lying, we believe a 
resolution of censure should ac- 
company any articles of impeach- 
ment to the floor. It ought to be 
toughly, unmistakably worded. 
There ought not be a way for the 
president to dispute Its meaning 
or its importance. 

Censure is not an ideal answer 
to this tAtigle. In some ways it is 
too weak u response to the presi- 
dent’s offense, and we come to it 
with reservations. 

But the arguments agRliiBt im- 
peachment arc compelling. It 
would be enormously disrup- 
tive. The Senate would be un- 
likely to convict The president 
has only two years left In Ills 
terra, and Impeachment would 
consume much of the first, pro- 
longing til is miserable matter for 
another year. 


Mr. Clinton is flawed; he a* 
also re-elected, and it is no smafl 
tiling lo reverse a national elec- 
tion result. The case arose from 
personal behavior, which * 
some degree was used by tbc 
president’s ideological eneinie> 
in an effort to bring him down. It 
weakens the country If a presi- 
dent can he dislodged too easily- 
No matter that he could haw ob- 
viated all the harm, prevented 
tile entire occurrence, had be 
simply chosen to say forthrightly 
ye9 instead of no, told the truth 
inHteud of til in king he could 
once more duck it \ 

Some Republicans want ta . 
deny the House a chance to 
on censure. They think the c** 
for impeachment will « 
strengthened if they deny ntHu- 
bora an alternative. irs m 
wrong way to conduct these pro- 
ceedings: this is one issue ou 
which the House ought not k 
cornered. It ought to be free 
get to the result It wants. 

Tough censure la not the p* 
feet outcome. There isn’t a I* • ’ 
feet outcome here. But on 
basis of the evidence as assem 
bied by the independent couo« 
and committee, we 
conclude that censure ■ beatt J 
peachment. We hope the H 
does the same. 


Quebec Sends Ambiguous Messages to Rest of Canada 


OPINION 

E.J. Dionne Jr. 


C ANADIANS are- engaged in 
one of the moat remarkable 
experiments ever under- 
taken by a democracy: a peaceful, 
nearly three-decade-old debate over 
whelher their country should con- 
tinue to exist. 

Quebec's voters made sure the 
issue will remain unresolved : for a 
while- longer. In their recent provin- 
cial elections, they gave a clear 
majority of legislative seats to the 
separatist Parti Quebecols, and 
gave a narrow plurality of the popu- 
lar vote to the anthseparatist Liberal 
-Party. 

rl -By -winning a- ! ihajority of seats 
(because much of the Liberal vote 
was concentrated In predominately 


English-speaking districts), die 
party of separatist Premier Lucien 
Bouchard will continue to run Que- 
bec's government But the results 
provided no mandate for the separa- 
tion Bouchard seeks. 

If the voters sent any message, it 
was one of ambiguity and ambiva- 
lence; exactly ■■ what Quebecers 
seem to feel -toward .their status 
within Canada. 'And Bouchard 
played on that ambiguity brilliantly. 
In theory, lie supported yet a third 
referendum on Quebec's sover- 
eignty. But he made it clear he 
would only call a referendum if he 
Sensed “winning conditions." In 
other words, you could vote for hiiti 
whether you wanted a 'teferendum 
or not " 1 • ' 

His campaign slogan "/of ro>j- 
fianctfl ; or < f l have confidence" — 
was equally brilliant in Its ambiguity. 


It could mean simple confidence In 
Bouchard's government which, 
despite unpopular health care cuts 
(Bouchard apologized for them), 
stands well with Quebec’s voters. 
But It alBO touched a psychological 
chord among French-speaking Que- 
becers: that they have confidence in 
themselves to go it alone if they 
must 

For federalists — those who wnnt 
Quebec to stay in Canada — the 
results were both a disappointment 
and a relief.- They rallied behind 
Jean Charest, the leader of the' Que- 
bec Liberals, because it was thought 
that if anyone could stem the sepa- 
ratist tide; it Was Oharest 

But he was oufcampalgned by 
Bouchard, and he made- the mistake 
i of pledging to feduce government in- 
volvement in Quebec’s economy -r- a 
bod move in this pro-government 


province. Yet Charest still did far bet- 
ter than the polls had predicted. 

My forebears came to the United 
States from Quebec, French is iny 
first language, and I spent some child- 
hood summers there. So, I suspect, 
my attitudes on these matters are 
dose to those of many Quebecers. 

Quebec is culturally distinct from 
the 'rest of Canada and should be 
recognized as such. It would be a 
good country if it chose to become 
one. But it’s also true that Canada is 
a fine and decent country, and its 
breakup would be a great loss. = 

■ Understand that ambiguity, and 
you understand ..why Quebecers 
.keep pushing . for separation, yet 
keep pulling away from the final act. 

The rest of Canada is. tired of the 
fight 'It’s time to pull away from the 
obsession,? wrote Catherine Ford of 
the Calgary Herald, in a column 


reprinted in the National Pj* ^ , 
easy to focus on the Q u * h JjS- 
lein' because the Unes of this pW , 
are well-rehearsed.’’ \ [ 

Worse for Canada, every 1 ® \ 

cussion about granting Quebec^ , 

powers distorts the 
Whatever powers 
some of the other 
meats want too, as BWP™ ^ 
New negotiations sre stoat » 
on giving the provinces more P°- 
over social service m 

Devolution In these J 141 

or may not be. good 1^,5 

sort of devolution Is not * . g* 
vstes separatist^ seidhaent^ 
bee. Ids rooted In cultu T e ,' f„ndlo« 

and distinctness, i not I" W"" 

'formulas. 
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Size Matters, Say Oil Giants 


Steven Mufson 


P ETROLEUM geologists have 
trekked to the frozen Arctic, 
the blazing Arabian deserts, 
the jungles of South America and 1 
the hurricane-prone waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico in search of what 
they call “elephants", the giant oil 
reservoirs that can become money 
mints for big oil companies. 

But last week Exxon Corp. found 
an elephant in a less harsh environ- 
ment: the board room of Mobil 
Corp. For a price of $81 billion in 
Exxon stock and assumed debt. 
Exxon obtained 4.1 billion barrels of 
crude oil reserves, almost as much 
again in natural gns reserves, and 
nn array of oil refineries, gasoline 
stations and chemical businesses. 

With that stroke, it created the 
world’s largest company and gave 
new meaning to the phrase "Big 
Oil", which critics often use to 
describe the heftiest oil firms. The 
combined Exxon-Mobil will have 
crude oil production that outstrips 
Nigeria or any one of several other 
members of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries. Its 
revenue will be bigger than the 
gross domestic product of all but 
23 countries. It will be the world’s 
largest retailer of gasoline, with 
about 47,500 stations. And it will 
have a profit of nearly $12 billion. 

Despite the huge size of the new 
company, Exxon and Mobil execu- 
tives say the goal of the merger is 
self-preservation rather Ilian domi- 
nation. Engulfed by a slump in oil 
prices, faced with the ever-present 
pressure lo replace oil reserves, and 
I confronted by recent mergers 
among their rivals, the two giants 
S3y they can better compete to- 
gether than separately. 

combination of Exxon and 
Mobil establishes a top tier in the oil 
industry, which Is already domi- 
nated by expanding giants like 
British Petroleum (which is In the 
midst of buying Amoco) and the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group, which re- 
cently merged its U.S. marketing 
operations with Texaco Inc. Ana- 
lysts say the Exxon-Mobil merger 
will only 9peed the oil Industry’s 
-tv °n* big to behemoth. 

Well come out of this with three, 
rour or five- big private companies 
^ a bunch of state oil companies," 
Phillip Verleger, nn oil industry 
consultant with Boston’s Battle 
jjrouji. “|f you Wflnt 
ok at (he airline Industry; we saw 
7. ° T , S0 Private companies contract 
i° four or five and a few national 
earners." 

Some industry critics fear the 
‘ wgence of the new leviathans 
mc T higher prices for con- 
reducing competition In 
WsobneretaHing. They say studies 
y l h«t prides rire significantly 
X Cr I" places like San Diego. 
J;* l here are fewer gasoline re- 
,2**' in Los Angeles, where 
m, jre are more. 

i K J® B 5* , MobIl combined would 
l6 - 8 Percent share of the U.S. 
R soline market, according to the 
firm w m Flnflnce Co ’' a Consulting 


fi rm . : « consulting 

firm. Mo ™ ver - the three biggest 
?3V“ B P-Amoco. SheU-Texaco, 
nalP,? X ? n ' Moba Would domh 
niar£ e ^? eri ? n gasoline retailing 
cauv h a l* rcent s hf»re. Bej 
area* V sudby focus on certain 
sHare could 'be larger in 
M°hil has a 9 p£r* 
onW ,° nal m ^et"9hife, tilt' it 
JW a ? ete,gaaoUne fo 28 states, 
lvsts a dnd many ana^ 

— argue that the cufrertt Mfisoli- 



Mobil: Now part of the world’s largest company 


dation is driven by survival, making 
the oil industry perhaps the richest 
Industry ever to cry poor. 

Oil prices, when adjusted for In- 
flation, are at their lowest level since 
the Great Depression, says Daniel 
Yerght, author of The Prize, a his- 
tory of the oil industry. The balance 
between supply and demand lias 


been turned on its head. Asia’s eco- 
nomic slump. Iraq's partial return to 
oil markets, increased supplies from 
west Africa, and increased natural 
gas usage has knocked the bottom 
out of the oil market That has 
squeezed profit margins at the big 
oil companies despite technology- 
driven reductions in costs. 


AIDS Threatens to Wipe 
Out 50 Years of Progress 


Lester R. Brown 


W HEN United Nations' demo- 
graphers released their global 
population projections last October, 
they shocked the world. The pro- 
jections were substantially lower, 
partly because of AIDS’ devastating 
toll. The massive rise in deaths now 
predicted in many countries marks 
a tragic new development in world 
demography. 

These projections are the first to 
use the World Health Organiza- 
tion's new dntn on HIV infection 
rales: in some enun tries in sub- 
Saharan Africa, a staggering «»»«■- 
fifth 1« one-fiHirlh of the adult 
population is HIV-positive. In Zim- 
babwe. it is 26 percent; Botswana 25 
percent; and in Namibia, Swaziland 
and Zambia it is ]x to 20 percent. 

Barring a medical miracle, these 
countries will lose omMlfth or more 
of their adult population to AIDS 
within the next decade. To find a 
precedent, we must go back lu the 
I bill century, when small|>ox deci- 
mated New World Indians, nr In the 
14 111 century, when roughly a third 
of Europe's population died of 
bubonic plague. 

Industrial countries have been 
able lo hold HIV in lection rales 
among the adult population under 
I percent, but rales arc soaring in 
developing countries, where gov- 
ernments often cannot muster the 
leadership energy and fiscal re- 
sources to cope. 

Social problems routinely man- 
aged in industrial societies are 
becoming full-scale humanitarian 
crises in many developing ones. As 
a result, some of the latter are now 
headed for population stability or 
even decline in a matter of years, 
not because of falling birthrates but 
because of fast-rising death rates. 
Rising AIDS fatalities could bring 
Zimbabwe’s population growth to a 
halt as early as 2002. Life ex- 
pectancy In Botswana is projected to 
drop from the historic high of 
61 years in 1990 to 41 years in 2000. 
In addition to adult deaths from 


AIDS, some 30 percent of infants of 
HlV-posltive mothers are born with I 
the virus: their life expectancy is 
two years. The epidemic is also 
creating a new population subset — 
AIDS orphans, already numbering 
7.8 million in sub-Saharan Africa. 

The epidemic’s social and eco- 
nomic effects are just starling lo 
materialize. Unlike most potentially 
fatal infectious diseases, AIDS lakes 
11s loll not so much among the very 
young and the elderly but among 
young professionals — the very 
engineers, agronomists and teach- 
era needed to develop I ho economy. 
Indeed, 111'* precipitous drop lu life 
expectancy, the sentinel indicator of 
economic development, could erase 
half a century uf progress almost 
overnight. (Sec "Beyond Mallhus" 
at www.worldwalch.com.) 

Two lessons need lo be learned. 
t.>iii.-, the key to conlrol is at lacking 
the disease early before it spirals 
out of control; and two, population 
growth must be slowed he foie 
demographic fatigue over whelms 
even more governments. 

Thailand and Uganda, where the 
epidemic was treated as an 
emergency, successfully curbec I the 
virus’ spread through an intense 
educational effort ami tin- live dis- 
tribution of condoms. 

Family planning programs ami 
condom disnilmliun are keys i<» con- 
trolling ilic spread of infection. But 
just days before the U.N. projections 
were released, a little- noticed amend- 
ment — inserted into Die budget at 
the last minute by the U.S. congres- 
sional leadership — cut off all fund- 
ing for the U.N. Population Fund, the 
chief source of international family 
planning assistance. Congress, mired 
In the quicksand of anti-abortion 
politics, is depriving developing 
countries of the help they need. 

The HIV epidemic should be 
seen for what it is: an emergency of 
epic proportions that could claim 
more lives early in the next century 
than World War II did. Any decision 
to withhold assistance in controlling 
it should not be taken lightly. 
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Shop Till You Drop 


IN SAM WE TRUST 

The Untold Story of Sam Walton 

And How Wal-Mart Is Devouring 

America 

By Bob Ortega 

Times Books. 413pp. $25.95 

F OR six years Bob Ortega lias 
covered Wal-Mart for the 
Wall Street Journal, a publica- 
tion one would expect to be sympa- 
thetic to that paradigmatic example 
of American capitalism at its most 
efficient and successful, but his own 
slant Is made abundantly clear by 
the title and subtitle of this book. 
Though Ortega finds much to 
admire in Wal-Mart and Its late 
founder, Sain Walton, he is deeply 
skeptical about the paternalistic 
culture Walton constructed and 
about the many ways Wal-Mart has 
imprinted itself upon, and altered, 
the American landscape. 

There is nothing new about any 
of this. Wal-Mart bashing is almost 
as old as Wal-Mart itself, i.e.. three- 
and-a-half decades and counting. All 
its real and imagined sins — selling 
goods made by child labor in Third 
World countries, passing uff im- 
ported goods as American- made, 
selling products smuggled from 
China and. most par Lieu lady, de- 
spoiling the countryside and run- 
ning innocent small entrepreneurs 
out of business — have been 
haslied over, and over, mid over. 

If anything. In telling how Wal- 
Mart rose from inauspicious begin- 
nings in an Arkansas hamlet called 
Benlunville lo become king of the 
retailing jungle, with 3.400 stores 
and 728.000 employees. Ortega in- 
advertently suggests that lie may 


have written the wrong book. Suc- 
cess stories are, if not exactly a dime 
a dozen, sufficiently commonplace 
to make his recitation of Sain Wal- 
ton’s various magic formulas seem 
just another page out of the annals 
of capitalism triumphant Rather, 
the really interesting tale is that of 
Kmart, which when Walton opened 
his first store was miles ahead of 
everyone else yet fell, within a quar- 
ter-century, so far behind Wal-Mart 
as to be almost Invisible. 

As Orlega demonstrates in what 
are far and away the most revealing 
and interesting sections of In Sam 
We Trust, Kmart was done in not 
merely by Wal-Marl's vigorous and 
ingenious competition but by its 
own complacency, stupidity and 
ineptitude. Like Wal-Mart, Kmart 
wa3 essentially the brainchild of a 
single inspired, obsessed man — 
this one's name was Harry Cun- 
ninghnm — who shaped the firm to 
suit the images in his mind and ran 
it brilliantly until his retirement. 
After that it fell into the hands of a 
succession of corporate bureau- 
crats. Many of these were timid and 
self-protective; almost none of them 
had I he slightest grasp of the rapid 
changes that were occurring in the 
American marketplace anti in tech- 
nology lhal by the late l9G0s was 
beginning to make it possible to 
track inventory instantaneously and 
lo distribute replacement goods 
with similar dispatch. 

Kmart was set up to serve the 
suburbs and Ihe automobile lliat 
had (.-rented them while Wal-Mart 
catered to Ihe small towns that 
national corporations thought un- 
worthy of their attentions. But both 
were in the same business — dis- 
count retailing — and both, by the 
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The Blues: From Robert 
Johnson To Robert Cray, by 
Tony RusboII (Sch Inner, $18] 


time Wal-Mart had emerged as 
serious competition, had ample re- 
sources on which to draw. But while 
Wal-Mart stayed lean and alert to 
the needs and tastes of its cus- 
tomers — Walton, like the ruler of 
the queen’s navee, polished up the 
handle on the big front door, or 
made sure someone else did — 
Kmart slid into shabbiness and it 
“relaxed into complacency about its 
assortment of merchandise." It is 
hard to imagine a more self-Inc rimi- 
uatory comment than the one made 
by its would-be savior, Joe Antonini, 
who said, “It's depressing to visit m 
old store, even if I must say so.” 
Well, it was depressing to shop at 
one. too. which is why millions of 
Americans stopped. 

Instead they went to Wal-Mart, 
which saw its opportunity and 
moved into the suburbs once ruled 
by Kmart. Founded on seemingly 
simple principles — "Offer the 
lowest possible price. Be bigger. 


All the World’s His Stage 


SHAKESPEARE 
The Invention of the Human 
By Harold Bloom 
Riverhead Books. 745pp. $35 

D URTNG a recent conference, 
a critic best known for his 
annotated edition of Shake- 
speare's Sonnets (1977) opened a 
witty address with the arresting 
assertion that Shakesjieare is his- 
tory's most underrated poet Illus- 
trating his remarks with examples 
of the dramatist's astonishing verbal 
ingenuity, Stephen Booth then pro- 
ceeded to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the veneration our greatest 
playwright has enjoyed over Ihe four 
centuries of his largely uncontested 
domination of Ihe literary and 
dramatic pantheon, he's even more 
brilliant than we’ve always consid- 
ered him to be. That no doubt, is 
why he continues to delight new 
generations of readers and audi- 
ences with marvels that previous 
admirers have failed to register, 

Now comes Harold Bloom, the 
Sterling Professor of Humanities at 
Yale University, with an even bolder 
proiHJsition: that “Shakespeare, by 
Inventing what lias become the 
most accepted mode for represent- 
ing character and personality in lan- 
guage, thereby Invented the human 
as we know It. “ 

According to Bloom, “Shake- 
speare Is the original psychologist, 
and Freud the belated historian.* 
Through characters such as Ham- 
let, who “has made us skeptics in 


I our relationships," and Falstaff, who 
instructs us in "a comprehensive- 
ness of humor that avoids unneces- 
sary cruelty," and Cleopntra, 
■'.archetype of the star, the world's 
first celebrity, " and the woman 
“through whom the playwright 
taught us how complex eras is." 
we’ve ncquired many of the insights 
that guide ua in a ceaseless quest to 
comprehend our myriad natures. 
Without Shakespeare, if Bloom is to 
be believed, “our ideas would be 
different, particularly our ideas of 
the human, since they were, more 

The pleasure this 
affords comes at the 
price of a regrettable 
accumulation of 
exasperation 

often than not, Shakespeare's ideas 
before they were ours." 

Bloom Is a formidable presence, 
with more than 20 books and a 
panoply of laurels to his credit. Over 
the last decade he has emerged as a 
pivotal figure in the culture wars 
and in 1994 The Western Canon i 
became a bestseller. 

According to Shakespeare: The | 
Invention Of The Human, the au- 
thor who “already was the Western 
canon" — or at least the author who 
had long been the anchor who 
secured a received core of funda- 
mental classics and thereby helped I 


stabilize a measure of spiritual and 
philosophical coherence — "is now 
becoming central to the world’s 
implicit canon.’’ That, says Harold 
Bloom, is because "Shakespeare’s 
influence, overwhelming on litera- 
ture, has been even larger on life." It 
"surpasses the effect" of such 
Greek masterpieces as the works of 
Homer and Plato, and it “challenges 
the scriptures of West and East 
alike" in its impression upon “the 
modification of human character 
and personality." And why? Because 
“here at last we encounter an Intelli- 
gence without limits. As we read 
Shakespeare, we are always 
engaged in catching up, and our joy 
is that the process is never-ending: 
he Is still out ahead of us." 

Bloom has no patience for today’s 
contextualizing “reductionists." 
He's persuaded that they tend to 
"mistake the truth totally," and he 
therefore dlsmlsslvely consigns all 
avant-garde directors, among them 
the widely acclaimed Peter Brook, 
and the majority of his academic 
coevals to what Bloom labels "the 
School of Resentment." a cacopho- 
nous loony bin for Shakespeare- 
envying "Marxists, multiculturalists, 
feminists, [and] nouveau histori- 
dsts" who diminish the playwright 
to whatever the practitioner of a 
given “ism" Is seeking to isolate In a 
text that has been commandeered 
for less than noble purposes. 

Harold Bloom seems to be In 
sympathy with few of his contempo- 
raries, and one comes away from 
his latest book with the sense that 
he would much rather engage in 


Keep your costs lower. Make any 
other considerations secondary" — 
which demanded eternal vigilance. 
Wal-Mart was an astonishingly effi- 
cient machine against which Kmart, 
with "its antiquated system of hav- 
ing managers at each of the com- 
pany's 673 stores fill out order 
books by hand and mail in each 
day's invoices to headquarters,” was 
dead meat. In 1987, when Antonini 
took over Kmart, “it held 35 percent 
of the discount retail market; Wal- 
Mart held 20 percent. Seven years 
later, when he left, Kmart held 23 
percent; Wal-Mart, 42 percent." 

This is the meat of Ortega's story, 
and lie tells it well. The rest of it 
may interest people who are trying 
to fabricate businesses of their own, 
for the Wal-Mart example is tempt- 
ing and perhaps instructive, though 
absent the particular, peculiar ge- 
nius of Sam WaHon, none of them is 
likely to succeed. Nothing is for- 
ever. Not even Wal-Mart. 


putative discourse with such exalted 
predecessors as Samuel Johnson, 
William Hazlill, AC. Bradley, W.H. 
Auden and G. Wilson Knight limn lo 
bother attending conscientiously to 
anything he might experience in the 
books, articles, films, theater and 
television productions of most of his 
younger colleagues. 

They, in turn, will probably feel 
little incentive to bestow much cre- 
dence upon the deliberations of an 
eminence grise who treats them 
with undisguised contempt He and 
his publisher will be taken to task 
for their neglect to supply such min- 
imal courtesies as an index, a set of 
footnote citations, and a biblio- 
graphical listing of the small cadre 
of current professionals whom 
Bloom deigns to single out by name. 

More importantly, Bloom will be 
reminded that there is a crucial dis- 
tinction between a random assort- 
ment of insufficiently supported 
generalizations — a number of 
I them so eloquent and memorable as 
I to rise to the level of aphorism, but 
far too many of them In an 
Olympian tone that might have 
struck John Keats as a travesty of 
the quality he once defined as the 
"egotistical sublime" - 1 - and a re- 
sponsible attempt to assemble and 
organize enough pertinent material 
to prove that a grand but problemat- 
ical hypothesis Is founded upon 
anything more substantial than its 
authors often dazzling but occasion- 
ally quirky connolsseurshlp. 

This could have been an impor- 
tant contribution to. our appreciation 
pf a significant heritage. Unfortu* 
nately I fear that the pleasure It af- 
fords most readers will come at the 
price of a regrettable accumulation 
of exasperation, 
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X victim of a press conspiracy? 
Die president of the Con- 
stitutional Council — who was 
also a former foreign minister 
under President Francis 

Mitterrand — recently accused 
tlie press of subjecting him to a 
"campaign of denigration**, 
which had "more to do with n 
personal vendetta than with any 
actual court case". Some of our 
renders agree, and have sug- 1 
gested that Le Monde actually 
masterminded h cumpnlgn 

against Dumas. 

In a democracy, a free and 
independent press should not 
resort to self-cenyorship in an 
attempt to avoid stepping on 
people's toes. Its job is to In- 
form, even at the rlnU of chal- 
lenging its readers* mindsets 
and loyalties. It must continually 
strike a balance between the 
public’s right to know and an 
individual's rigid In privacy. 

Dumas has been charged in 
connection with a corruption 
case. Le Monde has regularly re- 
ported on new developments in 
the investigations into that case, 
ns il lias always clone with any 
sensitive case that might have 
implications for French public 
life. Whether those investiga- 
tions concern righlwing politi- 
cians like the mayor of Paris, 
Jean Tiber!, or leftwingers like 
Dumas, our approach has al- 
ways been the same: to report on 
the Investigating magistrates' 
work accurately and rigorously, 
to give the defence's side of the 
case, and to respect the rule that 
a person is presumed innocent 
until proved guilty. 

Dumas knows that full well. 
He agreed to see us on several 
occasions from the end of 1097 
until the beginning of 1098; he 
regularly answered our tele- 
phone calls until last summer; 
and we have always offered him 
the opportunity to state his case 



'8 visit changed Castro’s mind 


Times have certainly changed.- 
Casirolst leaders now stress the aim- - 
lliaritieB between Christian values : 
and their own struggle In favour of 
"lasting and truly solidarity-inspired < 
form of globalisation", Ab an' exam- 
ple' -of that revolutionary solidarity, 
which has much- in tonunon with' 


in the columns of Le Monde En 
whatever form he chooses. But 
in the past few weeks the Dumas 
affair has become more than a 
mere legal Issue. The publica- 
tion of La Putaln de ia 
Rdpublique fFhe Republic's 
Whore) fay Dumas’s former 
lover, Christine Devicrs- 
Joncour, has brought into the 
public arena a question that is 
no longer about the presumption 
of innocence, hut about the 
respectability of a crucial French 
institution: the Constitutional 
Council. 

Die council 19 die very key- 
stone of our democratic edifice. 
According to the constitution, it 
is ti body which ensures that the 
president of the republic, and its 
deputies and senutora, are fairly 
elected, and thnt election cam- 
paign funding is above board. 
No appeal can he lodged against : 
(hi* council's rulings, which have 
to lie obeyed by die government 
and all administrative.' and juris- 
dictional million ties. 

Moreover, during the council's 
secret deliberations, its presi- 
dent has die (-listing vote. In 1 
oilier words, Dumas heads the 1 
only body that can call Into ques- 
tion or cancel universal suffrage. . 
Such undivided power carries I 
obligations with it. In an far ns he 
represents tin Institution whose 
high repute presupposes that it 
is unimpeachable, lie must him- 1 
self he unimpeachable. Yet on 
his own admission Dumas failed 
to declare to the tax authorities 
sums which he describes as 
"tritling'', but which were In fact 
substantial. 

In other words, he saw no 
need to comply with the legal 
obligations incumbent on any 
citizen. That element alone of the 
Dumas affair should be enough 
to justify his resignation. If not, 
neither the Constitutional Coun- 
cil nor those who sit on it will in 
future enjoy the authority that 
their weighty responsibilities 
require. 

(November 28) 


Christian charity, they mentioned 
the fact that Cuba recently Bent 2,000 
doctors to Central American coun- 
tries devastated by Hurricane Mitch. 

Christian morality is now re- 
garded by the Cuban regime as a 
bulwark against declining values 
and mounting delinquency. In an. 
article published recently by the 
Catholic - journal,' Aqui la Igtesia, 
Cardinal ' Jaime OrLega expressed 
concern at tile large number of "cal- 
lous crimes 1 '. "Drugs have surrepti- 
tiously appeared bh the scene" In 
the wake of prostitution ahd the riB- 
ingburglaryrate. ■ ‘ 

:i The. 1 authorities recdgnlse ' that' 
: the opening up' of Cuba to mass 
tourism-and the partial dollarisation 
of the economy are phenomena that 
carry a * H sodal cost". They have 
tried 'to cope' with the problem byl 
both crdtklng down on lawbreakers j 
and organising campaigns of “ideo- 
logical 1 purity*. In ■ the polilburo's 
view. 'V day Of rest and family re-' 
urilon" 1 at Christmas will -also coh-i 
tribute to^tlte Unity of the’ people"! 
end a strengthening of values: r ‘ 1 ■ • , 
\\ -r. ■ . 1 (Dece'hibeh 3) ■ ; 
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Letter that broke the spirit of a man down on his luck 


Jean-Paul Beaset 


R OBERT was 38 and deter- 
mined to get back on his 
feet After he had spent years 
roughing It, there was a glimmer 
of hope: he had got on a training 
course, found himself a little 
bedsit and registered for income 
support. Butthen on November 1 
he got letter No 728001 from 
the Toulouse social services: 
"We granted you an advance of 
1,000 francs [$190] on your 
income support for September 
1098 iu the expectation of 
receiving your statement of 
Income. We have not yet re- 


ceived it . . . You therefore owe 
us 1,060 francs, which should 
be repaid as soon as possible.” 

Eleven days later, Robert 
killed liiraself. Fn his suicide 
note, he wrote: “IVe had 
enough. 1 did everything I could 
to get out of this mess, but this 
has really done me in.” 

He left 7 1 handwritten pages 
on which he had scrawled his 
thoughts: ‘This story is part of 
the lives of all of us. Every day I 
get up, look tor work, and find 
nothing. But 1 tell myself that to- 
morrow could be my lucky day.” 

Robert was hardly born Into 
tile lap of luxury, but his child- 


hood was almost "normal”: "We 
got more or less all the little 
treats we wanted.” The problems 
started when his father became 
disabled and ills epileptic 
mother was made redundant At 
the age of 16 Robert got a job as 
a factory worker. He went 
through a bad patch after falling 
ill, hut recovered and got token 
on by a building firm. Eight years 
later the firm went bust and his 
father died. He found himself out 
of a job and on his own with his 
virtually bedridden mother. 

"I admit I ran away from it all, 

I literally left my mother in the 
lurch. F started on the road that 


led to me becoming homeless.” 

Robert began to drift. He got 
odd jobs, but mostly lie was un- 
employed. He took to drink. He 
felt "so pathetic" with his trem- 
bling hands that he cut off all 
contact with his relatives. “I was 
so ashamed ! rubbed out ail 
traces of myself.” He ended up in 
Toulouse, where he mannged to 
get on income support. "I used 
to blow it ail and then go begging 
... to buy booze and cigarettes.” 

A ray of sunshine came into 
Robert’s life in 1997, when he 
met a priest, Bernard Berthuit, 
who used to Invite the homeless 
for a cup of coffee at his pres- 


bytery in the Snint-Cyprlen dis- 
trict of Toulouse. It was there 
that Robert met Monika: “She 
was toll and slim — I don’t ned 
to tell you more about her." He 
called her "my little angel". H* 
stopped drinking, went one 
building training course and - 
began seeing his relatives 

He managed to get back on in- i 

come support in 1998 and v 
moved into a tiny bedsit. Every ^ 
day he went out looking for a ft* 
but with no luck. Then he got ■ 
letter No 728001 from the 
soclnl services. It probably so 
depressed him he did not nod» 
its final sentence: “If you haw a 
problem, don’t hesitate to get in 
touch with us.” 

(November 28) 


Life is the pits for 
Russian coal miners 


Francois Bonnet In Vorkuta 



V ORKUTA is a remote Russ- 
ian mining town of 180,000 
inhabitants that lies 200k m 
north of the Arctic Circle, at the 
point where die Urals give way to 
ex|Ktnses of tundra. For nine months 
of the year it is a snowbound place 
where the whiteness contrasts with 
tile towering plumes of black smoke 
that rise from its power stations and 
smouldering slag heaps. 

"Without our coal mines, this 
place would be dead.” says Vorkuta’s 
mayor, Igor Shpeklor. Vladimir 
Shushkov, director- of the Severnyi 
mine, agrees: "U the mines closed, 
we'd have to evacuate everyone." 

Vorkuta is not so much n town as 
a sprawling and dilapidated indus- 
trial zone. It produces some of the 
highest-grade coal in Russia. There 
are no roads to Vorkuta: its only link 
with the rest of Russia is one plane a 
day and a railway line that brings in 
food and lakes out coal. 

"When l started here as a miner 
in 1958, Vorkuta seemed an impos- 
sible place lo live in," says 61-yenr- 
old Sergei Shmarlovsky. "In 
January and February the IctniwrH- 
lure can plunge to -50C. In those 
days there were still camps around 
the pitheads. We worked in the 
mines with former acts [gulag 
prisoners) who had been freed in 
1953 or 1956 but were not allowed 
to leave Vorkuta." 

From 1931 on, Vorkuta was one 
of Stalin's largest and grimmest 
gulags. Hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners died there. "They say 
there's a zek under every railway 
sleeper,” Shmarlovsky says, 

But although still haunted by the 
spectre of the gulag, Vorkuta's 
32,000 miners cherish another vivid 
memory — that of a pioneering city 
wliich played a heroic port in the 
construction of socialism and be- 
came a kind of eldorado for the 
working-class £lite that was treated 
so well during the Brezhnev years. 

The imposing Miners’ Palace, 
with its frescoes . celebrating the 
worker setting off to hew coal, and 
bas-reliefs of Lenin pointing the 
way to, the . pithead, still has a 
certain. majesty. “We used to have 
everything — -flowers, grapes,: 
Georgian, \rine," say Viktor, who 
carpe to Vorkuta in 1901. 

'« -It; i flap partly because many 1 
‘tofoprs could &U11 , repiember that 
-gplden,. age, tltoli: they decided, j 
wer,- putting up., with pay arrears, 
°fog,back to November 1997, to ; 
_ ck- aeYgralf.tflUyBv jlnes in the ' 


Urals last May and to camp in front 
of the White House in Moscow from 
June lo October. 

"Come on, you chaps. We may be 
in a mess now, but things should be 
better in two years, don't you 
think?" quips Lilya Ivanovna, who 
for the past 15 years lias been iu 
charge of the technicians' and 
managers’ changing rooms at the 
Severnyi mine, 20km out of town. 
Lilya puts away the working clothes 
of those who come up from Lhe coal 
face, serves tea and generally 
bosses “her men” around. 

“Yes, it was great 10 years ago; we 
earned a good living and there was a 
spirit of competition. Well. I'm the 
patient sort — I was bom in the 
north. We're bound to get a decent 
living one day or other.” 

Ivanovna is not the worst off of 
the people who work for Vorkuta- 
Ugol, the 85 per cent state-owned 
company that runs the eight mines 
still in operation. She has retired — 
which does not stop her continuing 
to work. Although she is no longer 
getting her wages, she can rely on a 
pension of $40 a month. 

Since the “disappearance of 
money", ns one Severnyi miner puts 
it, Vorkuta has had to devise Us own 
crisis economy. Miners earned 
$35fr$l,(l00 per month before the 
rouble was devalued in August. 
They have survived since then only 
thanks to the many Ingenious barter 
systems set up by the town hall and 
Vorfcuta-Ugol. 

The management at Vbrkuta- 
Ugol admits it cannot pay Its work- 
ers' salaries in full. To do that, our 
buyers and the government would 
have to be solvent," says manager 
Viacheslav Davidoff. "Only 40 per 
cent of our output is paid for in cash. 
The remaining 60 per cent is ex- 
changed for food, oil and operating 
equipment.” 

In October, when the miners 
ended their picket in front of the 
White House and an agreement was 
signed between their unions and 
the government, they received an 
initial payment of one month’s 
salary as part of their pay arrears, 
which now total $3.2 million. 

Vorkuta has had to come to terms 
with- grinding poverty. After spend- 
ing six hours at the coal face, Boris 
collects his fur hat, frayed parka and 
old plastic shopping bag. He is 47, 
looks 15 years older, and has been 
working at the Vorkutsky mine 
since 1971. 

“My Job is to maintain the gallery 
props,” lie says. "It's very hard work 
— it mostly has to be done by hand, 



Protesting for pay . . . but Russia’s coal miners are still wuiting for thei 


as the machines can't get in there." 

It is -20C as Boris waits for the 
bus that will take him into (own. 
"We've been broken, crushed," he 
says. He explains how, although 
unable to pay its workers' wages. 
Vorkula-Ugoi provides a basic 
minimum by granting advances of 
up lo $30 a month. At the mine 
canteen, meals are "free" in that 
their cost is deducted from a future 
— and hypothetical — salary. At the 
Vorkutsky mine, a meal of cabbage, 
potatoes and meat balls or fish costs 
the equivalent of 50 cents. 

The canteen has also become a 
grocery. “I use vouchers to feed my 
four kids — they enable me to buy 
bread, milk and sometimes pota- 
toes," says Boris. The mine distrib- 
utes up to 23 vouchers (worth 50 
cents each) per month as an ad- 
vance on wages. 

T echnician Mikhail Timo- 

khin, aged 44, was on an in- 
spection tour 550m below 
ground at the Severnyi mine. He 
has been working there for 22 years 
and knows every nook and cranny 
of its 110km of galleries. “In the old 
days, everything: waS Well lit, and 
the wails of the main galleries were 
painted. Now the mining company 
can’t afford the electricity, so people 
work In the dark.” 

To get to the coal seams, miners 
have to walk for half an hour in icy 
draughts produced by i ventilators. 
"We extract 600 tonnes a day," said 
one miner, slumped against , a 
hydraulic prop. What about safety? 
.'You must be joking." he said. Two 
men had been crushed to death the 


previous week in another pit. At 
least 35 people have been killed in 
Vorkuta's mines since the beginning 
of the year. In January (here was nn 
explosion at the Tsentralnaya mine 
which lufl 23 dead. The galleries 
had to be flooded, IniL some coal 
seams arc still smouldering. 

"Our technical equipment is age- 
ing, and we can't invest," says the 
head of the Severnyi mine. "As the 
miners aren't getting paid, discipline 
has slackened and this has affected 
safety — relations with their fore- 
men are tense," Tlmokhin admits. 

Productivity bonuses, which can 
amount to 60 per cent of pay, mean 
that miners tend not to pay enough 
attention to the state of tire galleries. 
Even though salaries are not being 
paid, the quantity of coal they ex- 
tract often determines the amount 
they get in advances. 

Sergei Usayova, aged 32, works 
at the coal face 900m below ground 
in the Severnyi mine. “Just as many 
miners died 10 years ago as today," 
he Bays. "The difference then was 
that people kept quiet about it They 
said: Yes, general/ Yes, parly’. Ail 
that’s changed now. When a boss 
|_ Rsks me to do something, I think 
about it, then I say to . him: 'Look, 
why should I go crawling down 
there in all that shit? Who’ll feed my 
family if I never come back?’" Usay- 
ova ie a miner's son and was born in 
Vorkuta, Tm fed up with complain- 
ing," he says, "I want to work 20 
hours a day and earn, loads of 
money so I can get out of here and 
have children. 1 ' ... i ' 

Most people want to leave 
Vorkuta but cannot, To make this 


town work properly you'd h« ► 
evacuate 50,000 people," says roaj^ 
Shpeklor. 'The far north is not as* 
place for retired people, the dw*- 

nr families of accident victims. 

The government had 
would do something "bout «. ' 
promised air tickets, housing 
even work in other regions, 
were closed, but no help 
says Vorkula-Ugol manyjj 
Worse, ex-miners , 1 re ^ rned „ n sioa^ 
city so ns to benefit firani 

and medical treatment, which 

better than in the rest of Jus*» 
Boris says: 'One cant . | 
too long, the eUmnteJ t« te*.! 
hove to get out but where e 
Ten years ago ewnything 
[or. A Black Sen holiday , 
100 roubles [S61. TW. y<w ' 
borrow money to get sway for """ j 

"Usayova Is fed up mth^o,' 
things to get better. ‘WM I ® . 
of is getting s httle ssW®, 
someone to find nie a J . 
south and getting out of Jig ^ 
It is the kind of dreani till 1 "Jj, 
a wry smile to tiie lijw ® ^ 

SiSKSSgS-: 
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Director, Appropriate Technology Community 
Development Institute (ATCDI) 

Workshop Manager 
Manager, Electronic Services Unit 

Visiting Research Fellowships 1989-2000 


UniS 


University of Surrey 

School of Engineering in 
the Environment 
Department of 
Civil Engineering 


Research Fellow . 
Pile Design 


Salary up to £18,275 per annum 

Applications are Invited for s cMI engineer to cany out fundamental 
experimental work aimed at allowing the determination of ground conditions 
from measurements made during auger piling. 

The work Is supported by EPSRC. and wBI be carried out In collaboration 
with Stent Foundations and Lancaster University, over a period of 
18 months. It will Involve both laboratory and field work, and represents an 
excellent opportunity to work on a challenging and innovative project. 
Applicants may be graduates, but wiH preferably already have a PhD. 
and should have experience with geotechnical laboratory testing and 
instrumentation. 

Applications In the farm of a CV and covering letter (2 copies of both) 
with tha names and addresses of two referees should be sent to: 

The Personnel Department (KDfarb/1590), University of Surrey, Guildford. 
Surrey GU2 5XH, UK, quoting Raference1686. 

The closing date far applications Is Friday 8th January 1999- 

Visit the University Irifeb Site at ht1p.llwww.sttrreyw.uk/ 

The University Is committed to an Equal Opportunities PoSvy 




Oxfam Programme In DPRK (North Korea) 

Oxfam’a programme will continue water disinfection through the 
\. l \f i- distribution of HTH chlorine and extend a pilot project of chlorine 
. *• \ ? r production from raw salt enabling selected county towns to 

produce their own moans of water disinfection. Water testing 
... _ laboratories will be supplied with equipment, chemicals and reagents 

t<\ In order to test and monitor high risk water supplies. An assessment 
has bean carried out by Oxfam of pump capacity and condition, and 
Interventions designed to address these needs are Included In the new programme 
for selected towns. Ws need the following staff to carry out the programme. 


Programme Manager 


9 month contract based In Pyongyang. 
Salary: £18,455 p.a. (non-taxable)/£22,178 p.a. (UK taxable), plus accommodation 
Ref: OS/PM/KOR/HM/GW 
Key competencies: Proven team 
management experience. Good writing and 
reporting skills. Experience of managing 


Key responsibilities: To represent 
Oxfam, to manage Implementation ol the 
programme, to be responsible lor the sotting 
ol objectives, work plans and appraisal of 
staff performance. To produce donor 
narrative reports and financial reports and 
report to Oxlam headquarters on programme 
activities. To ensure that programme funds 
and materials ate correctly managed. 


substantial programme budgels. Capacity 
(or strategic thinking and analysis. 
Excellent communication skills, tact and 
diplomacy. Experience of public health 
programmes an advantage. Understanding 
and experience ol NGO programmes 


Water and Sanitation Engineer 

9 month contract baaed In Pyongyang. 
Salary: £16,914 p.a. (nortaxabte)/£19,787 p.a. (UK taxable), plus accommodation 
Ref: OS/WSE/KOR/HM/GW 


Key responsibilities: To undertake regular 
and detailed water surveillance work in tl ie 
IwW. to undertake on thv job ttrwmng m the vise 
01 chlorine as a disinfectant, DeiAgu.i and 
chomiciii testing kits To work, on the distribution 
and use ot chlonne supplied 10 ensure its 
appropriate use and to monitor Improvements 


■r quality a 


a consequence. 


Key competencies: Qua 11 beat ion to 
degree level or appropriate experience m 
public health. cw»i 01 mechanical 
engineering. Experience in water surveillance 
work. Experience of use of chlorine lor urban 
water disinfection. Experience ot '01 desire to 
address needs m sanitation and hygiene 
promotion if required. 


Water Quality Chemist/Engineer 


Salary: £16,614 p,a. (norvtaxabla)/£19, 

Key activities: As waler sanitation engineer 
above and additionally: to work on Oxfom’S 
continuing programme of installation and 
operation of OSEC units and to advise on other 
water treatment processes as required. To work 
on monitoring use of material and equipment 
supplied to strengthen the laboratory based 
water quality surveillance work. 


9 month contract based In Pyongyang. 
787 p.a. (UK taxable), plus accommodation 
Ref: OS/WqCE/KOR/HM/GW 
Key competencies: Qualification to 
degree level in chemistry or public health or 
water quality testing laboratory experience. 
Experience in OSEC processes and other 
water treatment chemical processes. 
Experience In water surveillance work. 
Experience of use of chlorine for uiban 
water disinfection. 


Water/Sanitation Engineer (Mechanical) 

9 month contract based in Pyongyang. 
Salary: £16,614 p.a. (non-tax able) /£19, 787 p.a. (UK taxable), plus accommodation 
Ref: OS/WSEM/KOR/HM/GW 
Key com patencies: Qualification to 
degree leva! in public health, civil or 
mechanical engineering. Experience of 


Key activities: As water sanitation 
engineer above and additionally: to work on 
the need for existing sentkjrban or rural water 
system rehabilitation and maintenance. To 
specify and order new equipment required for 
repair and rehabilitation of water systems, to 
draw up and agree contractual arrangements 
lor the Installation of this equipment, to 
monitor the Installation of this equipment. 


urban water system design, repair end 
rehabilitation. Experience of managing 
urban water system infrastructure works. 
Experience in water surveillance work. 
Experience of use of chlorine for Urban 
water disinfection. 


Office Manager/Loglstlcian 

9 month contract based In Pyongyang and/or Beijing, 
Salary: £14,200 p.a. (non-taxable)/£16,6B3 p.a. (UK taxable), plus accommodation 
Reft OS/OML/KOR/HM/QW 
Key competencies: Qualifications and/or 
extensive experience In edmlnl&tiatlon and 
logistics related ski Mb. Experience of 
financial reporting to donors. Proven 
bookkeeping ability. Advanced spreadsheet 
skills (Excel an advantage). Experience of 
establishing office systems and purchasing. 


Key activities: Maintaining Oxfam 
financial systems and other financial 
records. Producing financial reports for 
donors and submitting other reports. 
Undertaking logistics tasks such as 
purchasing and transport of supplies. 
Tracking supplies. Run the office. 


For furlhar detail* and an application farm plaaie aand a large SAB to: International Human Resources, 
Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford OX2 7DZ quoting the appropriate reference number. Closing date far 
applications: 3 January 1999. interviews to be held: 25-29 January 1999, 
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I IDSE CAMBODIA, LAOS AND VIETNAM PROGRAMME 

CIDSE is a non-government organisation working In Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, supporting 
agriculture, irrigation, primary health care, credit and other rural development projects, and 
providing a range of training opportunities (o prefect partners. Field Offices are in Hanoi, Phnom 
Penh and Vientiane and a project office in Ho Chi Mfnh City. The programme is coordinated by a 
lend agency in Belgium. Applications are Invited from suitably qualified, highly motivated 
candidates for fhe position advertised below, which Is based in Phnom Penh. 

IELD REPRESENTATIVE 

Mqjor Areas of responsibilities Include: 

- Study overall conics i of development in Cambodia on an ongoing basis 
- Wiih wide participation, complete strategic plan 
■ Represent the C1DSE Cambodia programme 

- Ensure the effective implementation and coordination of projects in Cambodia 
- Ensure efficient administration and financial manage mcnl 
- Oversee personnel management 

- Oversee and participate in development education, advocacy initiatives 
- Fncilliate process of selecting a Cambodian Field Representative 
- Coach, train and prepare the selected Cambodian to assume the Field Representative position 
- Prepare Cl DSC Cambodia to function mure autonomously 
Person Specifications: 

I . Minimum of .1 years previous experience as representative for on NGO 
2. Proven skills in management of projects 

.1. Proven skills in administration, finances and personnel management 
A. Able to develop capacity of local stuff 

5. Strung leadership qualities, communication skills and cultural sensitivity 

6. Rekvmil post -graduate qualification 

Contract Duration: 2 yean, starting June 

Provisional In ter view schedule: February 1990 

Applications: 

Job descriptions are available on request Applications ckv,uu» 22 Jtmunry IW. Semi yuur curriculum 
viinc, a list of re ferees and u letter mklressing each of the specification* I is ted above in; 

Mrs. Lrcn Van HollepuUc, CIDSK CLV Programme 
Huidc vet Icrssl rant 165, J(HJ0 Brussels. Belgium 

Fax (3221 502-5127, Phone (322) 502-5858, E-mull CI.VPKOU@EUNET.KE 

NTEG RATED COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ADVISOR 

MtUor ureas of res|ionsiblfi(y Include: 

Assist the Ciimbudian ICP Department in strengthening its piogrunuiics m four provinces 
Facilitate discussions and prcp;imtion of .strategic and annual plans 
■ Assist strifl in preparing and managing programme evaluations, following up on findings and 
recommendations 

- jVssist staff in preparation of reports on ICD programmes for donor agencies 
- Slrenglhen programme monitoring systems 

- Facilitate ongoing discussion regarding programme in ipk'inci Italian and strategic issues, und assist in 
strengthening coordination among programmes 

- Train/coach stall on integrated community development and project management topics, and any 
relevant scclors 

- Facilitate links between ClDSli nnd the development community in Camhnjia and (lie region 

Person Specifications: 

1- Minimum uf .1 years previous experience in community development project management, with 
strung emphasis on integrated development 

I 2. PuM-gruduute degree in field related to community development or specific sector 
3. Proven skills in project planning, design, implementation, monitoring nnd evaluation 
4. Proven skills in tine in more specific sectors preferred. Including credit, agriculture, health. 

wnter/sanl lotion or education 
5. Able to develop capacity uf local stuff 
fi. Strung cnnmiunicnLion skills, cultural sensitivity 
Contract Duration: 2 years, sinning February 1999 
Applications: 

Job descriptions ore available on request. Applicaiitnu dose on 3 1 December 1998. Send your 
curriculum viinc. a list of referees and a letter addressing each of the specifications listed above lo: 

Brian Hcldel, CIDSE Cnmbodia 

P.O.Box 5, Phnom Penh, Cambodia 

Fax 1855) 1881-0761, E-mail cidsccamS'bigpond.cam.kh 
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ANGLIA BUSINESS SCHOOL 


MBA - MASTER IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Cambridge, England 
Starts 1st February 1999 

This one year full lime MBA Programme la Intensive, Interdisciplinary and International In focus. It 
Is designed for graduates with some Industry experience and for those who aspire to senior 
management positions (also available September 1 999). 

Other programmes offered In (September 1999) are: are Part-time, Executive MBA ; 
Full time, MA International Business, MA International Business Economics, 

MA Arts Administration 

For further details please contact: Linda Lawrence, Anglia Business School, Division of 
Management Development, East Road, Cambridge, England CB1 1PT. 

Tel: + (44) 1 223 363271 ext 2228 Fax: +(44} 1223 352900 

email: l.lawrenceOmercury.anglla.ac.uk « I 

Website: http://www.ang Ha.ac.uWbmdVabs/md/MBAFT.HTM 


ANGLIA POLYTECHNIC UNIVERSITY 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

is currently filling the position of | 




Health Unlimited 


DIRECTOR, UNESCO INSTITUTE EOR EDUCATION 
(UIE) HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Main Responsibilities 

• The UNESCO Institute for Education is responsible, within UNESCO, for polio.' 
development, research, and training, and international co-operation in the field of adiii 
learning, and the follow-up to the Fifth International Conference on Adult Education. 

• Tlte incumbent will provide leadership to the Institute s programme, ensure its 
implementation and secure additional financial resource-; through fund-raising. 

Requirements 

• Ph.D. or equivalent in any area related to adult learning. 

• Knowledge of emerging adult learning in different national and regional contexts. 

• At least 10 years experience in relevant research and development activities, with 
proven experience and recognition at an international level. 

• Leadership qualities, excellent organizational skills. 

• Experience in mobilization of financial resources. 


Salary and benefits 

The post carries grade DO common to the UN system which induJcs a salary, plus a pot 
ad|ustmenr, in die range of $1 13,000 (with dependants) $ IU4.I11K) (without dependanrs) 
exempt from all direct taxation and an interna tionn I benefits package. 

Candidates should send a detailed curriculum vitae in English or French, stating their dair 
of birth, nationality, and gender and attaching an idcnritv photograph to, UNESCO, Chid 
Recruitment Section, Bureau of Personnel, 7 place .it Fontenoy. ’5352 Tans U/-SF. France, 
no later than 20 December 1998. 




Accountant 


Community Health TVainer- three posts in 
Cambodia and Laos 

These posts will manage and develop i lie community health 
component of PHC projects in which they are based. 

Responsibilities: to develop the community health approach, both 
with communities und with the provincial health department and 
organise training for the communities nnd counterparts. 
Requirements: two years' experience in community health, 
preferably including training of community health workers and 
TBAs. Experience of purtlciptuory techniques. 

Salary range: £ I (>,000-£ 1 2,000 
Public Health Coordinator-Caiubodia 
As pan of n PHC project bused in Pretili Vilicar, this post will 
advise and support the Provincial Hcaldi Department in developing 
tlx- health care system and will provide (milling in planning nnd 
management. Requirements: a qualification in public health, two 
years' relevant work experience and 6 niunlhs' experience in a PHC 
i project in a less developed country. There is scope for a project 
management rule in this post. Salary range: £l0.000-£ 13,000 

Health TTainer- Laos 

Based in u PHC project in remote Altapcn province. 

Responsibilities: establish a training/ resource centre. Provide in- 
service training, help implement training needs assessment ond 
design or (raining courses. The requirements of this post can be met 
by either a health professional with cxpei icnev and aptitude for 
) training, nr a trainer with experience uf primary health cure. 
Experience of assessing training needs nnd designing courses is 
desirable. Salary range: £|I'MKXM'I2,IKX> 

Comma* are for 1 8 to 24 months ami offer salary plus 
ikconuni'dttlkm Mid living allowance. 

For details (please stale which job) und itpplicalloit form 
routed Madeleine Hnmmond. Health Unlimited, Prince 
Consort House, 27-29 Albert Einluuikinciil, London SEI 7TS 
• Fax: 0171 582 590U email ncl61@dlal.nlncx.coni Closing dale 
I for returned applications 29 January 1999. 


Orion's Emergencies Deparlmenl has a 
number of Emergencies Support Personnel 
(ESP) with skills in various fields who are 
deployable for assignments of up to three 
months (sometimes extendable) on 
emergency programmes. We are recruiting for 
an ESP Accountant lo provide administrative 
and financial support to emergency 
programmes. The postholdar need not ba 
based In Oxford or the UK, and can ba based 
anywhere In the world with good International 
access and communications. 

Key competencies: 

• Several years’ accounting experience 
with related overseas experience 

• Computer literacy 

• Experience of supervlslng/managlng staff 

• Teamwork, tact, flexibility and good 
Interpersonal skills 

Founded In 1942, Oxfom works with people regardless 
o( race or religion in their struggle against poverty. 
Oxfam GB Is e member of Oxfam tntornatlone!. 
c„, «..r>h~ http://www.oxfam.org.uh/ 


Emergencies Department 
2 year contract 
7 UK taxable, plus accommodation and 
expenses whilst on assignment 

• Ability lo lake on a variety of 
administrative tasks If necessary. 
Including recruitment and training of 
local staff, establishing and/or 
maintaining communication systems, 
office routines and Information flow 

• Willingness to live and work ai times In 
remote and stressful conditions 

• Sympathy with the alms and objectives 
of Oxfam. 

Language proficiency, especially in French, 
Portuguese. Spanish, Swahili or Arabic 
would be desirable. 

For further details and an application form. P taM ® 
send a large SAE to: 

Inlernnltonal Human Resources, Oxfam, 

274 Banbury Road, Oxford 0X2 7DZ, 
quoting rof: OS/ESP/ACC/HM/flW 
Closing date: 8 January 1999. looq 

Interview dates: woeh commencing lSJanuam 


®XEAM 


WEBSITE EDITOR 

based In Brussels, Belgium 

Tire lnrvriLKlon.il medical relief nqpmbadon Medietas S ins Prontlercs 'MSFi 
Is recruiting an experienced editor fnr ta teicmailnniil website. This Is .t new 
jnd Milling senior po-.ll ten aivcu unable to the Director of (Jonuiiunk-jUun. 
You will I uve proven skill'. In wcl'slre braiding, exiling .uid writing: You will 
In: able in translate complex and «uled Uifnrmntjon inte nccesslhk' amt 
iiwr-fni-ndly cupy for non-. specialist audiences, preferably xiraied :u a 
lourmilisi. 

Ynu will have snunx (.ranmunloitl'Ki shills nnd. on nhllliy to work 
Independently am well os in I earns iiurov cultural lioundirtes, i" dfllu 
deadline* Tlie successful eradiate will have English as a mealier. tongue 
with a strong working knowledge of Prctu.li umJ will lx: jHe io wink lung 
hours and in. travel, often ai shun notice Mrmrhly salary appnix. R7.000 DP. 
gpjss pin* IteneflLi. _ 


iy ; 0171 713 %00-. Fax; 0171 7131004; E-mail: oflkt«loTKj.-.n rraf..'>fg 
Deadline lot applications Dee Ltiti. ‘ , 


Astronomy | 

Distance 
Learning CouiseJ 



SWEDISH COMMITTEE FOR AFGHANISTAN 


The Swedish Commute for Afghanistan fXAl is a *vll reputed 
M'J which has worked with as si stance / <rognmimes in health, 
education unj rural development in Afghanistan since the 
hgimuHg ofthc 1980‘s. The budget for I&S is approximately 
T(< million Main donors are Si&i. till and HN-agenctes. 

Regional Manager 

SCA i* looking fora Regional Manager (KM) to be responsible 
fur one ofonr iliree programme regions in Afghanistan. The 
RM will be stationed in Afghanistan and will be reporting lo 
weCounuy Director at the Central Office in Peshawar, 
nkiitan. He/sthc will lead n work force of more than a hundred 
P^ple. and will be in dose conlaci with oilier NQOb as well as 
LN agencies nnd local aulhoritics. The ILVl must be prepared to 
work and travel under sometimes primitive and arduous 
conditions 

The succosaflil candidate should Iravo a university degree or 
*1“ivBlert and have several years experience of project 
"“mgemerrt in developing countries, with a proven team leader 
Opacity. Experience of work In muslitn countries and/or woric 
,n Cl)m Pl®x emergency situations is desirable. 

SC A oITers an internationally competed vc salary and an 
•Rraciiv* benefits package. Closing date is January 15, 1999. 

'nformalion can be obtained from: 

, 0,1 ^“efason e-mail: aidf^afghanistonkommitten.a.se 
'«■ ^ 46 8 660 g j so, f ox -. +46 6 660 85 48 

Please send application wilh CV lo: 

£«etlish Committee for Arghanislan 
°(uregaian 16, S-114 36 Stockholm 


for work in relief, development and mission 
80+ countries, approx. 500 vacancies 
Ten e-nialj issues £25.00: Four issues by post £27,50 
credit card payment by fox or post sterling cheque 


World Service Enquiry (Dcpt.GW 12.98) 

1 Rockwell Gteeri. London, England. SW9 9rfP 
ax: +44 171-346-5955 e-mail: wse@cabroad.org.uk 

_ An activity oj Christians Abroad Charily No 265867 
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unicef 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

UNITED KINGDOM 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


£ 60 - 60,000 negotiable 

The mission of UNICEF (The United Notions 
Children's Fund) is to work lor tlu* protection of 
children's rights, to help meet children's Iwslc needs and 
to expand their opportunities to reach their full 
potential. UNICEF takes the LIN Convention on the 
Rights ni the Child as the foundation for its work. 

The UK Committee for UNICEF ix one nf 17 
autonomous national organisations in industrialLseil 
countries responsible fur racing awareness of the needs 
ni children world-wide, raising funds to support those 
children and representing UNICEF and its activities 
locally. The UK Committee has Itoc-ii in existence since 
1956; in l997-9« it raised xlUm toward* UNICEF 
programmes in over iO coimiries. UNICEF and the UK 
Committee are registered charities and entirely reliant 
upon voluntary funds. 

The current UK Executive Director (Chief Executive) 
will retire in July 199 * 1 , Therefore tile UK Comm it tee 
is seeking an outstanding individual to lie responsible for 
75 stuff working in: public representation and awareness; 
Income general Ion; and pulley development and 
planning. Enhancing relationships with the UK 


/. ARC ) 


Central London 

Government Ls key lor both policy and financial reasons, 
increasing the elVectiveness uf the charity's luiul -raising 
functions and public awareness of its purpose ami impact 
are also Important, as is keeping an international 
perHiiectivL' through close co-operation with UNICEF’s 
New York and Geneva offices. 

Candidates must have significant management and 
leadership experience probably within a charity or public 
sector organisation, os well os experience of raising funds 
or advocacy. Policy experience In chili livn's services 
aiul/nr international development will he helplul hut not 
essential. IVrsoii.il qualities important to success In tills 
position Include energy and commitment, the Ability to 
think and communicate strategically, diplomacy and an 
enabling management style. 

To request more information about this appoint men t 
including how in apply, please telephone the advisors m 
the UK Ci it limit lee mi 0181 466 4120 (24 hours) 
quoting reference DKH.VW not later than Monday 
21 December 1998. Applications will close on 
5 January 1999. 


RS) ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR 
Vy TEACHERS AND COURSES FOR STUDENTS 



oi ddittony rtimkoJIf Mnlty or k(«I jn/oin; 




«,<pl lufcaslhNly for moK Ihan ONE INCORRECT Inxilta onl ibol no irp u Wl<oiko ivl 


hiouttitmt 


RESEARCH 
OFFICER/FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

Reproductive Health Research Program me 
Available from ] April 1999 lor a fixed period of two years 
in the first instance within our International Division. 

You will design and submit research gram proposals, prepare 
reports, provide resemvh support iu research insiiiutcsand 
nuu-govcmincntnl agencies in dcvcluping countries, 
disseminate the results and cnniribulc to ihc preparation and 
leaching uf specialist iruining courses and modules. 

You must have a PhD or extensive rcscurch experience in 
reproductive health, public health, demography or relevant 
social science nr a discipline such as health management, 
planning and policy. You should also have experience in 
developing countries and he willing to travel abroad in 
support of the projects lor up to 25% ol the lime at a 
maximum of Tour weeks at any one lime. 

Salary: Research Grade 1A it 15.735 - l'23.b51 p.n.l or 
Research Grade II (t21.X|5 - L 24.59 1 p.ti.l according lo 
qualifications and relevant experience. 

Application forms and further details are available 
from: Louise Allen, Nuffield Institute for Health, 
71-75 Clarendon Road, Leeds LS2 9PL, 
tell 01 15 233 6633. 

Job ref: 098-088-004-027. 

Closing date: M January 1999. 



EDU«b. 


mokes home learning funl 


“Welcome to EDdtfO " Introductory packs 
"Christmas Is Fun" activities for primary yaara. 

Please contact us with the ages of your children. 

3 Godetone Road, Old Oxted RH 6 0J5 UK 
Fax: +44 1663 716634 E-Mail: edukld 0 dlal.plpw.com 
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Hope lies in 
sight for 
ageing eyes 


Sarah Boseley 


restore the sighL of a nearly 
blind mail may hold out hope- for 
thousands whose vision is failing 
with the onset of old age. 

John Barr, a 70-year-old retired 
dentist, is one of the first guinea 
pigs for an experimental operation 
lo counter the effects of macular de- 
generation — where the central part 
of the retina wears out. Between 
500,000 and 2 million people in 
Britain have only peripheral vision as 
a result. They are unable to read, anti 
many are registered partially blind. 

Mr Barr is among the 10 per cent 
who have n particular form of the 
disease which may be operable. The 
treatment is still experimental, but 
his surgeon. David Wong of the Liv- 
erpool Royal Hospital, described it 
as the “single most important surgi- 
cal development for many years" 

Mr Wong, one of the few 
opihalmic specialists in the world to 
have attempted the technique, said 
he had effectively made a healthy 
pari of the eye take over the func- 
tion ol a damaged part. "This is the 
sort of thing every surgeon dreams 
of because it may transform the 
lives of so many people," he said. 

Mr Barr is the sevenih patient on 
whom Mt Wong has performed the 
operation. In three cases the treat- 
ment is thought to have failed, and in 
a further three it is too early to tell. 

But since undergoing surgery 
Mr Barr's vision has significantly 



The eye has it . . . David Wong (left) and John Barr photo. 


improved. “In the right eye I lost 
most of the vision about six years 
ago," lie said. Then the left eye 
started to go the same way. The day 
after the operation 1 could see with 
that eye and my vision has got 
better and belter. I can now read 
again, see who I'm looking at and do 
all sorts of fiddly jobs." 

Mr Wong operated on the left eye, 
detaching the retina and making a 
fold in it so that when it was re- 
placed, an undamaged part was in 
the centre of the retina, becoming 
die macula, which relays messages 
about colours and detail to the brain. 


His sight is not perfect, he con- 
cedes. Things he sees witli his left 
eye seem near, and tar away with 
the right eye. "I have to keep clos- 
ing one eye lo sec where tilings re- 
ally are," said Mr Barr. 

Antonia Chitty, the eye healtli pol- 
icy officer for the Royal National In- 
stitute for the Blind, said: "This 
treatment is not relevant for the vast 
majority of people." 

But others should not despair. 
"People with macular degeneration 
never lose all their sight. They can 
be helped to carry on living an inde- 
pendent life," she said. 


Letter from the Dordogne Michael Mills 
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■ ALL MAJOR AIRPORTS 
•CENTRAL LONDON* 
150 UK LOCATIONS -EIRE 


ft Ford HA 
B Ford FIESTA 
C ROVER 200 
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F ESTATE CARS 
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PRESTIGE CARS / ESTATES ON REQUEST 

• PRICES INC VAJ/COW • NEW CARS • 

•UNLIMITED MILES * OPEN 7 DAYS * 


CONTACT WORLDWIDE 
RESERVATIONS: 

TEL -I- 44 1794 518717 
FAX t 44 1794 519752 
e-mail: 

wwideres@aol.com 
www: li[tp://members. 
aol.com/wwitleres 



Reliable Car 

Hire Service 

Meet & Greet 

Lo ndon Heath row/Qat wIck 
OBSTWATEfo 
TEL, +44 1483 860 046 

nX: +44 1483 880 187 

' .eountyaalfdrive.ao.uk 

iQUTrtyCbMnlemoI.eoiw 


The Early Bird catches the deal 

during November, December ‘98 and January, February ‘99 


3? 

OH 


gfl© Early WjKf -M 


artins 

Self Drive 

London Road. Hatch. Basinrjfli-fce. Hampshire. England RG74 ?N7 

Q - i mi i nEiAH^r TiTiji E&ImKmEZM 


II- qwHyfrmartlra u 



iWChMjK, AMWG goth tie. 

LONDON AIRPORT RENTALS 

comuLnisaiwniaH! 

| M.+44 1682 419311 .-+441582 411130 

Eml: uquiitufllu4Mi-ilip(itnM!l!.H.rt 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K j. 

Hurnc:n:'4l.e Oiirucjo Ltd (Dapt.X) 

Bath Road, f-ioadlng, Berkshire RG30 S 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON SELECTED MODELS 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET 8ERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX 

Only £199.00 for 2 weeks 

Fully InoluBhre of comprehensive Insurance 
CDW, detlvery/colleotlon to Heathrow, Gatwlck or 
Central London, unlimited mileage and VAT. 



UmIH# 


Car rental with a difference.. 


Call + 44(0) 990 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 168 104 

e-mail: thrifty ®thrlfty.co.uk_ 
Receive your on-line quotation 
on www.thrifty.co.uk 

PLEASE QUOTE; GWY 


HOTELS & APARTMENTS 
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I S THERE any English word 
* that rhymes with “orange"? 

P ERHAPS it win make you 
cringe 

Or even cause you to binge 
To find thal the word infringe 
Actually rhymes with orange, 
flus several more that hinge 
On sounds of a similar tinge. 

Rollo Bruce, Horsforth, Leeds 

Tj/E UJ 85 Penguin Rhyming 
I. "Chonary considers the final 
syllable only and thus claims to 
wyme “orange" with the likes of 
. "scavenge" and “lozenge". 

m weak rhymes. 
Rhyming Dictionary of- 
grange", meaning a spore- 
Rnnii Lif ‘ 9 Meed in tiie Oxford 
3? h dictionary. I'd like to see it 
a casual couplet, though . . . 
tanShuttteworth, London 

M/ HAT is the origin of the 
Phrase “over a barrel”? 

T?»£“whlpped over a barrel" Is 

nintfli SU / er one of Uie nlan y 
sail Punishment invented by 
fiolri * W ^° ^ ave ^ ew riva ' s ' n this 
( . r . J n * ere whipping is painful 
ihn t hu . 1 seafarers discovered 
nij5£* a ' could b e greatly in- 
facS, y first wrapping the vicUin 

CL& d J a h 8 .f bar .'f l 'r' i 




stretched, the flesh of, the 
! Ih,: ,e8a allle [n disperse 

LlS"' ■ "hiplash, but also 
L to lear and gape when 
Lit Tn " n “ r ™«5' broken . 

punishment .he 
1,1 "ater JlS d stinging sen- 
P |fl sh ed on his open wounds. 


and tlien be left on deck as a deter- 
rent to others. — Mathew Hetidry, 
Cupar. Fife 


/ FI WERE given a loaded gun 
and diplomatic immunity, 
would It be all right to go and 
shoot General Pinochet? 

/ WOULD suggest no, because of 
the direct consequences for your- 
self, Killing is an action that leaves a 
potential within your mind for very 
unpleasant painful effects in the 
future. However, if It were of benefit 
to others to kill Pinochet it may be 
worth accepting these unpleasant 
consequences for the greater good. 
Those who wish for retribution can 
contemplate how Pinochet, in his 


Any answers? 

T O WHAT does the “pied" 
refer In the Pled Piper of 
Hainelin? — Roger 0 'Keefe, 
Cambridge 

’HEN Vita the word "quack” 
first used to describe a 
boguB doctor, and why? — Rose 
Gamble, Stroud, Gloucestershire 

’ HEN was the first passport 
Issued, and by whom? — 
April Eades, Rome, Italy 


Wl 


Wl 


Answers should be e-malled to 
weekly@guardian.co.uk, faxed to 
01 71/+441 71 -242-0985, or posted 
lo The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farrlng- 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website is at 
http://nq.guardIan.co.uk/ 1 


next life, is going to experience a 
painful and terrifying world as a re- 
sult of his evil actions, and perhaps 
be able to develop compassion for 
him. — Gen Kelsang Delek, Tilopa 
Buddhist Centre, Vancouver, Canada 


Marriage a la mode 


W'fiS, magnets do work In space. 
T Ferromagnetic material (which 
magnets used in compasses are 
made oD responds to the presence 
of a magnetic field, however and 
wherever that field is produced. 

A magnetic field has a sense of 
direction, and magnets tend to line 
up with that direction, in the case of 
a terrestrial compass this will gener- 
ally be the direction of the Earth's 
magnetic field, but this can change 
If you place another magnet nearby. 

Large astronomical bodies (such 
as the Earth and the Sun) tend to 
produce magnetic fields that per- 
vade the space around them. A mag- 
net in space would feel the Earth's 
magnetic field if it were near the 
Earth and would tend to point to- 
wards the magnetic North pole, Just 
as It would on the Earth's surface. 

Near the Sun the Earth has a neg- 
ligible effect but the Sun’s own 
magnetic field is stronger, so the 
magnet would point towards the 
Sun’s "North pole". Farther afield, 
away from any stars, the Milky Way 
Itself contains a magnetic field 
caused by the dynamo effect of. 
galactic rotation. The magnet would 
therefore lend to line up in whatever 
direction this rather complicated 
galactic field was pointing. — Dr 
Peter Coles, Astrouomy Unit, Queen 
Mary & Westfield College, London 


I I AVING recently been tn 
l—H England, where my corn- 
I I panion of 22 years and I got 
married with our grown-up children 
as witnesses, it was with trepidation 
that we tip-toed back home lo our 
village in the Dordogne. Would the 
villagers be put out that, having 
lived here for 16 years and Mndnnie 
even being a member of the Conseil 
Municipal, the village council, we 
had token French leave (or file d 
I'anglaise as French puts it) anti 
gone abroad to tin the deed? 

The three-day drive back home to 
the Dordogne with u slop chcz 
Madame’s father in Paris, my new 
but somehow familiar father-in-law, 
was. I suppose, our honeymoon. 
Not that I'd have missed it for the 
world. But there was one bit for 
which the blushing bride and l hud 
been, so to speak, girding our loins: 
the tradition, in this part of the 
world, of waking up newly-weds in 
the middle of the night with a 
tureen of touraiu. or garlic soup. 

Elsewhere they might clamour 
for bloodstained sheets on the bal- 
cony the next morning. Here, they 
bang you up in the small hours. And 
just in case the newlyweds need 
persuasion in addition to their own 
no doubt freshly discovered bodily 
charms, the touraiu ought to do the 
trick. It is of the particularly spiced 
variety, designed lo heal the young 
lovers' blood and presumably their 
ardour. 

We knew something was up 
when, a couple of days after our re- 
turn. our farming neighbour Michel 
rang to ask if we were going out dial 
evening. No. 1 heard my bride say. 
Par/ait, lie said. And if your new 
husband suggests going out, say 
you've got a headache, d’accord? So 
we sat down to supper that evening 
wondering whether to get an early 
night, expecting to be woken in the 
middle of it, or just wait until lie and 
a couple of friends turned up. 

We were still wondering at 9.30, 
when some curious scuffling out- 
side (lie door was followed by a 
knock. Being a kind-hearted lot. our 
neighbours had decided not to wait 
until the middle of the nighL There 
they all were: not just a few neigh- 
bours, but the whole Conseil Muni- 
cipal as well, nearly 30 people all 
told, or about a third of the village. 


In they all waltzed, grinning 
hugely, three or four staggering 
under the weight of the stone foun- 
tain that was the village’s wedding 
present to us. They also bore a large 
container of thoroughly drinkable 
Bergerac, most of which disap- 
jiearetl in the next two hours, and 
the ingredient a for making touraiu. 
As we scuttled about retching chairs 
and pouring wine, Michel's wife 
Marline chopped onions and garlic 
ami cut bread. 

The master stroke came from 
Guilou. our lovely neighbour up Ihc 
hill, who has watched over us wilh 
motherly cure since we (irsl came lo 
live here wilh our babies nearly 17 
years ago. (Our youngest, only fmir 
monllis old, spent her days in a 
Moses basket by (Iu it on's huge fire- 
place, watched over by grandmbe 
Marcelllnc, whn would croak a 
warning shout whenever the baby 
demanded food.) 

G UITOU had brought her 
own tureen, in it a special 
tourain to be drunk by only 
the blushing bride and her ardent 
groom. So while Marline- dished up 
her touraiu tin peuplc to Ihc others, 
we drank uiir own special brew, 
enriched with what its author said 
were ingredients secrets. 

As the others drank and then 
halt-filled their bowls for a hand 
some chabrol (which means pouring 
a spoonful or two of wine into your 
empty bowl, swishing it about so 
that it warms slightly and collects 
any loitering soup, then picking up 
the bowl and gulping it all down), 
they of course filled mine to within a 
hair’s bread Ui uf the brim, and then 
half again. Ail eyes were expectantly 
upon us. 

Whatever secret ingredients went 
into Guitou's tourain Jes jettnes 
wants, they gave us both an imme- 
diate heady whirl and a twinkle to 
the eye. If successful fertility rites 
were the name of the game, they 
should perhaps have left then. But 
they didn’t, and it turned into a very 
jolly partj’. 

We finally climbed happily into 
bed two hours later. No sooner had 
our curly locks touched the pillow, 
though, than it was nearly nine 
hours later and bright morning. We 
had slept tike angels. 


A Country Diary 


Ray Collier 


O tVER FINDHORN: There 
/l was that indescrlbnble feel- 
ing that something was watching 
me, Sometimes such feelings nre 
pleasant, such as the time when 
a slka deer stag was watching me 
from dense cover: but this time 
there was almost a sense of fore- 
boding. 

There were mountain hares In 
view, but they were some way 
off, and they sat at the entrance 
to their holes being conspicuous 
In their white winter eonts. 
Perhaps the foreboding was 
from the strath, as the area I was 
standing tn had steep aides with 
the river racing between, and 
hills brooding over the scene. 

Then there was a snort and 1 
turned to see the cause of my 
feelings — a large billy goat was 
peering over a ridge at me a few 
metres away. Perhaps I had 
surprised him (ns Indeed he 


certainly had me) and we stood 
looking at each other for a few 
minutes. He seemed alone, 
which Is not unusual as he ap- 
peared old; binoculars enabled 
me to count the growth rings on 
the huge black horns, Indicating 
he was eight or nine yenrs old. 

What I could see of him, head, 
neck and shoulders, was com- 
pletely black, and the horns were 
some of the most impressive I 
had seen in the tribes of wild 
goats that haunt the banks of the 
River Flndhorn. Then the billy 
was off, and for some distance I 
watched him, ns always admir- 
ing the casual-looking walk that 
covers the ground so deceptively 
quickly. I wandered on down the 
strath thinking of the very apt 
words from Charles St Jolin in 
the middle of the 10 th century: 
M I do not know a river that more 
completely realises nil one’B idea 
of beauty in the Highland 
scenery than the Flndhorn. 1 * 
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Shimmeringly minimal 


POP 

Caroline Sullivan 

it OD OFF , “ said the T- 
shirt, which is no way for 
a lady to talk. For £15, 
though, a tight black Sod Off T-shirt 
with Bjork'a name on the back could 
be yours. But why Sod Off? Like 
many things about Iceland's biggest 
musical export, there's no real ex- 
planation. 

Bjork’s circumstances give her 
no obvious reason to sulk: 1998 has 
seen her win a Brit Award and com- 
plete a successful world tour of the 
album Homogen ic. So can we talce 
Sod Off to be a perverse Nordic 
greeting? Or an example of her play- 
ful relationship with the English 
language (which reached surreal 
heights when she accepted her Brit 
with the words “[ am grateful grape- 
fruit”)? Or maybe she really does 
mean sod off — to the legions 
whose comprehension of her ex- 
tends no further than the adjectives 
elfin and pixie-like. “They always 
say elfin,” she was complaining as 
far back as the release of her 
groundbieaking solo debut. Debut, 
in 1993. 

Her looks are both blessing and 
curse — blessing because they 
drew attention to her voice, which 
remains one of the mosL distinctive 
in music; curse because her sprite- 
face has got her pigeonholed as 
pop's mad Arctic cutestress. It has 
also attracted some unhealthily 
dedicated fans, like the Florida inan 
who committed suicide on video- 
tape, and the Spaniard who broke 
into her mother's house and lived 
there for several days. 


Some people, mistakenly, don’t 
take her seriously, and her appear- 
ance at Birmingham Symphony Hall 
would have provided ammunition 
for that viewpoint. Her forehead was 
painted white with a stripe down the 
nose, and she was barefoot, which 
explained the roadie hoovering the 
stage before the show. There was 
no obvious reason for this, but such 
was her magnetism that you simply 
accepted it, as you also accepted 
lliat she was accompanied not by a 
band but by a programmer and the 
Icelandic String Octet. 

As ever, the show was a mixture 
of the organic and the synthetic, the 
contradiction expressed in the very 
stage decor. The backdrop was the 
wafting sort she favours, a piece of 
transparent material with red-and- 
black strips hanging down like 
cobwebs in a haunted house. The 
effect was thnt of air and water, a 
reminder that she gets much of her 
inspiration from the natural world. 

But tile other side of the equation 
was that much of the stage was 
taken up by keyboardist Mark Bell’s 
electronic doodads. The organic/ 
artificial divide was emphasised by 
the dash of Bell’s pulses and beats 
and the Octet's soaring sUings. The 
result, though, was minimal, spare 
and perfectly interlocking, rather 
like Bjork herself. 

That shimmering minimalism is 
what makes her so compelling. 
While there were limes when she 
seemed not to know what to do with 
herself — and so did an unrhythmic 
pixie-shuffle to pass the time — she 
had cool, angular Presence with a 
capital P. Presence enabled her to 
change the already unique pronun- 
ciation on Venus As A Boy ("His 



Room for swingin' cats I Mantras in the blood 


POP CD 

Adam Sweeting 

Frank Sinatra 

The Capitol Years (Capitol) Cl 60 

WAfHILE John Lennon and Bruce 
ww Springsteen are making their 
bids for your Yuletitle dollar with 
paltry four-CD sets, Frank Sinatra 
arrives with an enormous crash 
with this vast 21-disc box to remind 
everyone who's still Boss. By and 
large, experts agree that Sinatra’s 
body of work for Capitol, recorded 
between 1953 and 1962. represents 
the summit of his artistic career, 
and its assembled here in its entirety. 
After the chaos and bad feeling sur- 
rounding the legendary crooner's 
will and legacy, this Is the most 
emphatic possible reminder of what 
nil the fuss was about. 

Later, Sinatra would go on to 
make excellent recordings for liis 
own label, Reprise, but the Capitol 
years caught him in his prime while 
also teaming him up with musical 
directors Billy May, and, especially, 
Nelson Riddle. Billy May was the 
singer's original choice of collabora- 
tor, but when touring engagements 
meant May was unavailable, Sinatra 
made a beeline for Riddle and set 
about recording his Capitol debut, 
Songs For Young Lovers. It’s not 
unreasonable to say that the album 
promptly altered the course of the 
popular music of the day, an amaz- 
ing feat for n singer who had been 
written off by critics during the , 

.career g lump that ^ 9tuff _ i 

logout of him in the late 1940s. i 
■ The Web proportion of classic 
' . 80055 Ov Foggy Day, My. Funoy I 


Valentine, Someone Tb Watch Over 
Me et al) was evidence of the impec- 
cable taste in material which was a 
hallmark of Sinatra at his peak. Per- 
haps most of all, Riddle’s discreet 
but swinging arrangements brought 
out the feel for Jazz which Sinatra 
hail developed during his stint with 
Tommy Dorseys band during the 
forties. 

With Riddle, Sinatra proceeded to 
punch out a stream of matchless 
albums. The ineffably poignant In 
The Wee Small Hours was followed 
by the zinging and zestful Songs For 
Swingin’ Lovers. A Swingin’ Affair! 
picked up where the latter left off, 
while Riddle excelled himself by 
concocting the broody arrange- 
ments for Only The Lonely In a 
week. 

Of the recordings Sinatra made 
without Riddle, the most celebrated 
was Come Fly With Me. Powered 
along by Billy May’s bouncing, 
muscular arrangements, the disc 
perhaps more than any other 
summed up the remarkable artistic 
renaissance Sinatra had enjoyed 
since he jollied Capitol. It captured a 
sense of brash all-American optimism 
in its songs, an impression com- 
pounded by the sleeve artwork of 
gleaming airliners ready to whisk 
passengers off to romantic and 
exotic destinations. 

There Isn’t a lot to criticise, ex- 
cept perhaps the flimsy and badly 
punctuated booklet, a miserable ef- 
fort compared to the lavish produc- 
tions which accompanied the 
previous Capitol Years collection or 
1996’s Complete Capitol Singles 
Collection. But this is music which 
will never let you down. , 


CLASSICAL 

Tim Ashley 

"] FHE Estonian Philharmonic 

/ Chamber Choir, founded in 
1981 by the conductor Ttinu 
Kaljuste, have assumed some- 
thing like cult status, largely 
through their association with 
the music of Arvo Part, whose 
works they have extensively 
performed and recorded. 

Part's Utany formed the 
centre-piece of their programme 
for a whistle-stop tour of the UK 

— three venues on three consec- 
utive nights — and when the 
final chords faded away in the 
packed Queen Elizabeth Hall on 
London’s South Bank, they- were 
greeted with rapturous applause 
which turned into a standing 
ovation when Part himself, look- 
ing shy and modest as always, 
appeared on the platform. Both 
the choir and Kaljuste's other 
ensemble, the Tallinn Chamber 
Orchestra, seemed slightly 
surprised, as if they hadn’t ex- 
pected such a reception. 

PMrf 8 appeal is understand- 
able, a combination of approach- 
ability and spiritual certainty. 
The Litany 1 b the music of 
devotional ritual. Setting St John 
Chrysostom's mantra-like 
prayers for the 24 hours of the 
day, it contemplates timelesa- 
ness and eternity. Four soloists 

— in this case the Hilliard 
Ensemble on excellent form — 
act as celebrants, their chantihg, 
free-flowing lines subtly shifting 
with each repetition, gradually 


subsuming both chorus and 
orchestra into the texture, as the 
music builds to an imposing 
climax, The effect is hypnotic. If 
it’s not done well, it can niso lie 
soporific. The Estonians have 
this music in their blood, 
however, and the piece was 
riveting from start to finish. 

They also brought with them 
works by Part's younger compa- 
triot Erkki-Sven Ttitir. His music 
is similarly rooted in spirituality, 
though he’s rather different from 
Part, favouring big architectural 
structures rather than creating 
density by means of repetitions. 

This music is less timeless, 
less ritualistic, and you're 
occasionally strongly aware of 
his Influences. His Passion For 
Strings begins with slow double 
bass phrases, which gradually 
unwind after the fashion of 
Goredd’s famous Third 
Symphony, then pass through 
the orchestra, finally fading out 
in an unearthly fluttering high in 
the violins. 

TUtiriB Requiem sets the 
entire Latin text in a single 
unbroken span, be ginning with 
low bass chanting, broadening to 
take in the full forces, then 
sinking back Into the depths. 

It’s a comparatively serene 
piece; the Dies Irae, despite 
melodic references to Berlioz's 
cataclysmic setting, holds no 
terrors; polytonal clashes and 
unresolved harmonies created 
moments of sustained intensity. 

I felt that TllUr hasn't ftfily found 
his voice yet— but when he does, 
the results will be fascinating. 
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The art of armchair gardening 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 


Often, ns here, John Pitman, who I 
also produced. Gardening is one 


(Look, I’d really like that job,) 
Outside the barred window (very 


thing the old do belter. Gardening is rough. Chelsea and Kensington, 

the only thing the old do better. people steal your peaches) Dennis 
ONDON Pride is nothing to Dennis (70) and David (73) have could be seen bent into an industri- 
do with London. It is a a mildly abrasive relationship, ous hoop. David doesn’t actually pay 

.saxifrage, named after a Mr which creates a glow without burst- him. (This 


(4CDs) £49.99 1 I bxidon, who bred it. Not many ing into flames. David, a retired gives him a bottle of wine a week. 

people want to know that. headhunter, owns the garden. Dennis put the urine in a j 

John Collrane I I always felt the name suited the Dennis, who lives in a fiat above rack. “As you can see, 

Complate Impulse Studio Recordings rowdy fi reweed better, which him, does the gardening. I am not great boozers.” 


people want to know that. 


the garden. Dennis put the wine in a jam-packed 


(IMPD8-280) (8CDs) £49.99 


blazed up like a magenta bonfire in perfectly dear what a headhunter Channel 4’s publicity for Capital 
London wherever a bomb had does but it became clearer as David Gardens, probably transcribed 


their vaults years ago Im wood world war. 


doing any- Evelyn Barbara-Rolley, widow of 


albums of unissued Miles Dai; London Pride was the theme tune thing. I pick other people to do conductor Sir John Barbara-Rolley. 


material, we thought that was it I of Personal Services (Channel 4), tilings.” 


Now they present us with the w 

tracks that made up Bitches Brw wne of those gemlike things, which have that job?) Lady Barbirolli (87) is charming 

(1969), some others from the sanv wwls a good researcher to find the “So long as the people 1 deceit- and beautifully at ease on camera, 

sessions put out elsewhere, and & characters (who, of course, don’t tralise to are satisfied with the rela- I’ve remembered one other thing 

fewer than nine completely ik* realise they are characters), a deft tionship. I’m quite prepared to sit the old do better. Television, 

trucks, of which only a couple are director and a soothing reporter, back here and read my newspaper.” Cameras don’t frighten them. 

rejects of tunes issued at the lime. 

There were precursors, notabh 

Davis’s In A Silent Way, but Biklie 1 Tr)0 Tl I mar Hr SBA 

Brew was the album to confirm to* ' ' 't? lUllItjf W % 

demise, temporarily at least of any |S|A . W * _ 1 ~ : .. 

tiling to do with bebop, and to a- ClU/lQ GOOC# ; £ 

place it with jazz-rock, fusion <c ^ C 

whatever as (he dominant strain Tg? 

Part of ;in intense bout of surf* THANKS to a Large helping of . 

re-curding, it included many oi iIh ' elephant dung, conceptual 
great musicians associated in oik I “ffg hold on the Turner Prize 
form or another with Davis during broken last week when Chris 

the sixties. ORII became the first painter to L 

Wayne Shorter. Herbie Hancock wn the £20,000 prize since g? , |g~-' jf&k .7 

Cluck Cores. Joe Zawinul and Joht 1985, writes Dan Glaiater. . 

Mctaughlin would each take ek- But he is not the sort of -. ’ 

moots from here mix! expand die® Pinter who would necessarily • i** CTM&iilg 

within their own groups, influence; appease the traditionalists who . : ''U-. * jb 

in (urn the re.utes token by jazz have made a habit of protesting if. *C : ; SIP 

throughout the world. The conic'! against the Turner Prize’s recent . gr fejga MBSI t 

was startlingly fresh, but enuring championing of conceptual art. 

from the dense, ever-changing His colourful works Include . - ' ' : ~ -L: 

patterns were declamatory irumpc! aned, ream-coated elephant -V •' •' 

passages — wide-ranging, broil aung, glitter and cartoon charac- ' ~ 11 I W^'nM ^ H '' ‘ : ~ 

toned, supremely majestic aid A 'era as well as incorporating ’** Wffi)'-*'- : ’V- 

packed with drama — that harkd f references to black culture and .yr ^ m v.. - lifi 

ns for back as his Milestones days. Renaissance painting. 

In a sense, Bitches Brew is trar.ft unit was the only man and the gfi 

lionnL Shortly afterwards. Daiv painter among the four ^ 

discovered the wah-walt pedal- and r, ll lated artists. The last ^ 

blending the textures became j»> prize was g*..^ . M ■ • 

absolute priority. Front that pouu Hward Hodgkin in 1985. OfiU „ : 

onwards, there are few tracks one we first black artist to win. ' • 

could recommend simply for trun> fridges praised “the V • • . . . 

[let solos yriby and energy of his - ■ 

John Fordham adds: The market Painting, and his dynamic use of OfiU . . . first painter to win the Turner since 1985 photo: eamonn mccabe 

catering for completes offers morf comnto^ ' also admired “the ... 

ironies than most in the case d of his work, with its Oflli is unafraid to incorporate completing a master’s in paint- 

John Coltrane. Not only did he die wtuayered references to contemporary poUtics into his ing at the Royal CoUege of Art. 

at 40 and with the long prelimlnar- "temporary urban culture and work. One printing in the Turner The elephant dung, which he 

ies of his mission barely passed, but rinn 6 * 8 . 0 * 1116 history of art”. Prize exhibition, No Woman No acquires free of charge from 

the art he was devoted to was one to s win caps an astounding Cry, Is a tribute to the dignity and London Zoo, was inspired by a 

which the notion of completion | “ ™r the young painter, suffering of Doreen Lawrence, visit to Zimbabwe. He stands his 

a contradiction. What is containable wring an acclaimed show in the mother of the murdered paintings on the dung and sticks 

bv dates and events, however, is t« , wampton that later toured to , teenager Stephen Lawrence. it to the canvas, 

life of what is now called Coltranea terpentine Gallery in London. Oflli was born in Manchester The other artists on the short- 

“classic Quartet" - the group , ‘ ,s currently at the Whitworth in 1968 and studied fine art at Hat were Tadta Dean, Cathy de 

comprising himself, McCoy TV"* I b rilery, Manchester. Chelsea School of Art before Monchaux and Sam Taylor-Wood. 

Jimmy Garrison and Elrinj"” 

rau^esabMd^iSdthewi# j iQrjOnrt With fhfi #0*16 I proved an apprenUceahip In stamina 


I remember her well. She used to 


si, about city gardeners. The series is (I could do that job. Why can’t I play the oboe in the Halley. 


Touched by her presence: the compelling Bjork photo: chfbs fwdburm 


weekid sense of humooor") and Fresenec meant that the soft 
emit wordless yelps for five minutes melting Isobel was just as forceful 

without alienating the audience, as the sparse, percussive Hunter. 

Presence allowed her to sing of prl- and that when she said “1 thought 

yate things (“How can you offer me maybe people would stand up”, they 

love like that? I'm exhausted, leave stood as one. Mostly, though 

ine alone") and draw you into her Presence meant thnt she could teli 

world while never really giving her people to sod off and know 

much away. they'd be back for more. 


me of those gem like things, which have that job?) 
needs a good researcher to find the “So long as t 


dung good 

' THANKS to a large helping of 
/ elephnnt dung, conceptual 
I art’s hold on the Turner Prize 
j iras broken last week when Chris 
OJili became the first painter to 


They’ve been frightened by experts. 

I always meant to tell you about 
the flowers the Queen Mother got 
when she laid the stone for the 
National Theatre. It was, I suspect, 
Lord Olivier’s bright idea, being 
composed of plants mentioned by 
Shakespeare. “Rose, daffodil, rue, 
woodbine, willow [it gets belterj 
leek, dock leaf, dogweed, bogwort, 
disoi-dered twig, darnel, hemlock, 
rank fumitory, rough thistle, kcck- 
sie, bur. crowfiowers, nettles, long 
purples." Long purples, as Shakes- 
peare pointed out, are plain rude. 

When I had flu in California I was 
given a vitamin B Injection — at 
least I hope it was — in my bottom. 
Well, you don't like to argue. Julie 
Wallers has the same effect an 
Dinnerlndics (BBC1) . Instant invig- 
oralion and aching embiu'ntssnienl . 

She plnys Pduln, allegedly Bren’s 
mother, though Bren (Victoria 
Wood) doesn't seem loo sure. 
Pctula's past is rackety and her 
present unsavoury. List week she 
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turned up with a toyboy. This week 
with a policewoman. “It’s not how it 
seems, sweetheart," she said, ex- 
tending a hand to Bren. The other, 
it became clear, was handcuffed to 
the policewoman, whom she ad- 
dressed fondly as KIrsty. Julie gazed 
admiringly at this pillar of rectitude. 
"Gorgeous, Isn’t she? Like a white 
Nina Simone." 

1 was reminded of Hylda Baker, a 
twisted little corkscrew of a comedi- 
enne, gazing admiringly at her huge 
and speechless stooge. “She knows 
you know!” 

Dame Thom Hird arrived like 
Boadicea with scythes on her 
wheelchair. When Celia Imriu said 
she came from Surrey, Dame Thorn 
just muttered. I laugh whenever I 
hear that and I wish I knew huw she 
did if. As Ralph Richardson said 
conspiratorially tu Donald Siiuh-ii, 
when he heard lie was writing about 
acting, “Don ? tell them how it's dune!” 

I dnn’l think any n( them know 
huw it’s done, 
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- ^ty of his work, with its Oflli is unafraid to incorporate completing a master’s in paint- 

uttiiayered references to contemporary poUtics into his ing at the Royal CoUege of Art. 

contemporary urban culture and work. One printing In the Turner The elephant dung, which he 
~s°f the history of art”. Prize exhibition, No Woman No acquires free of charge from 

Ofili s win caps an astounding Cry, is a tribute to the dignity and London Zoo, was inspired by a 

fniT j Y 01 ^ Printer, suffering of Doreen Lawrence, visit to Zimbabwe. He stands hit 

SouriT 1 ^ m acc ' a ^ rne d show in the mother of the murdered paintings on the dung and stick 

lh P^Pton that later toured to , teenager Stephen Lawrence. 

It i_ ! ' erpent “ ie Gallery in London. Ofili was born in Manchester 
greatly at the Whitworth in 1 968 and studied fine art at 
rilery, Manchester. Chelsea School of Art before 


visit to Zimbabwe. He stands his 
paintings on the dung and sticks 
it to the canvas. 

The other artiste on the short- 
list were Tadta Dean, Cathy de 
Monchaux and Sam Taylor-Wood. 


This eight-flisc ^ 

book and constrained ■ 
sleeve bearing TYanes *pi a j 
covers the period of studfo ^ 
Ings for tiie Impulse labe ^ 
December 1961 to Septembc^ 

— when Coltrane began MfJ*. 

pianist wife Alice and youn^rPJ 

ers from the emerging ^ \ 

into the group, triggering 

tual fragmentation. ' 

Bui It Isnt a noatatgte 
because this musics cut 
still so vivid, and the 


^ legend with the lens 


% XL _ l A| |M proved an apprenticeship in stamina 

f l fie 16/75 for Lean's similarly profligate Ryan's 

Daughter. However, it boosted 

OBITUARY graphy adds an Indispensable, inde- Young’s career and for 25 years lie 

Freddla pendent pair of eyes, to which worked non-stop on A movies, often 

— oung uovice directors often owe success for MGM and for American dlreo 

and experienced ones learn to re- tors wor king in Brita in. =■ 

® Young, who has died BpecL Young^ro^dedibat-dtcncgo Sorpi'teDiglyT'TmTbis mld-oOs, 
lhi.foj^..9&.Jga§-ihe- rtoy«H— of- *oira' hundred movies. By 1972, at Young turned director. Arthur a Hal- 
tnniti i. clnemat og r aphers. He was a just 70, he had recently completed a , lowed Ground (198$) was a modest, 

Of a u^ ar w ^ nner — for Lawrence 15-month slog on David Lean’s . personal film, starting Jimmy Jewel 

Rvrnvfn , Doctor Zhivago and Ryan's Daughter (1970). On. the aa a cricket groundsman who is dc- 

nL J Dau 8lHer — and in 1972 was epic Lawrence Of Arabia (1962) his tennined to proteat his pitch against 

Uie r 2, ■ S L ° nly toe second Fellow of shimmering work added inuneasur- officialdom. It proved a charming 

nnush Association for Film anrl a hhi tn tl™. AW* coda to Young’s career. 


sHU so vivid and the urgency® | TelevCii^ ^ ssoc ! a tio ,l for Film and abiy to tiie film’B.stHture. , coda to Young’s career. _ 

executlondazzllng. Botli I H&!’ ^ th e first was Alfred He joined (lie industry during the T^lce married, he is survived I 
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CINEMA 

Xan Brooks 

T HERE'S a kid silling two 
rows down from mo al llio 
Babi.*: Pig In Tile City pre- 
view. When the airlain goes back, 
tliis kid lets out a euphoric mar. 
Later cm — al about lilt- time when 
Mickey Rooney’s down has a heart 
attack and dies — he is led ashen- 
faced from the cinema. Minutes 
pass. On screen, a pit bull dog is si- 
multaneously being throttled by his 
choke-chain and drowned head-first 
in a canal. Off screen, two more 
children flee soft-fooled up the aisle. 

This quiet exodus serves as u 
sideshow throughout Pig In The 
City. What we have here is a curious 
and perverse creature: a film with a 
death-wish; a picture that bites the 
hand that feeds it. I rather liked It. 

Directed by George (Mad Max) 
Miller, Pig In The City arrives in 
Britain (railered by disastrous word 
of mouth. Its intricate post-produc- 
tion has run wildly over schedule. 
Most worrying were the reports of 
ghastly test screenings in the US, 
with unimpressed audiences appar- 
ently judging Miller's handling "too 
dark" by half. Well, at least they had 
that right. Dark? Pig In The City is 
positively char-grilled. 

Let us assume that these incredi- 
ble vanishing children are fans of 
the original Babe. They saw it dur- 
ing its Christmas 1995 release. They 
thrilled to its seamless mix of live^ 
action animals with digitnl puppetry, 
its charming, witty script and low- 
key vegetarian agenda. So they 
mosey along to see tiie sequel and 
are confronted by nn altogether dif- 
ferent kettle of fish; less bright, less 
funny, less sweet-natured Ilian the 
Babe of old. Poor lambs — it must 
be like peeling off soniQ.Jinsnlly- 
^Christinas-wn^plirg anH finding a 
horror mask Inride. 

Full marks for dating, then. 
What's less expected is that Babe 
turns out all right in the end. Adinit- 
tedly, Pig In The City is far from 
perfect. Tills has the thumbprints of 
'a troubled-editor all over it, , . 

Its story is segmented into awk- 
ward chapters (Chaos Theory, 
Chaos Revisited). The set-up is 
perfunctory, the ending alarmingly 
abbreviated. Yet nestled in the mid- 
dle lies the real meat of the film; and 
a surprisingly rich and exotic inent 
it is. Pig In Tiie City — a voice-over 
informs us — - is set "in a place just a 


little to tlu* left of the 20lli century ", 
and Imps quickly from the story- 
book-rustic form owned bv Buss 
Hogget l (James Cromwell) to :l 
generic urban jungle where* Big 
Hell, the Eiffel Tower and svdiu y 
Opera House all share tlu* sanu* 
cramped stretch r»f skyline. 

"Sliee|f-pig" Babe (again voiced 
by E (i Daily) is in town in lest his 
herding skills at the Stole Fair but 
gets separated from the matronly 
Mrs Hogged (Magda Szubanski) 
and foils in with Mickey Kin nicy's 
rag-bag troupe of circus monkeys 
i voiced by the likes uf Steve Wright. 
Gienuc Heudly and James Cosmo). 
Holing up at a fleapit hotel, he be- 
comes a messiah-type (“His Pink- 
ness") for the town's waifs and 
strays, feeding tiie hungry from a 
jar of jelly-beans before city pound 
workers break in, bust up the parly 
and cart all and sundry off to the 
vivisection lab. 

B UT IT is in these blackest 
moments that Miller’s film 
comes into its own. Babe is 
pursued through a wrecking yard 
by two snarling attack dogs, while 
the gruelling hotel invasion has an 
unlikely echo of the notorious 
clearing-the-ghetto section from 
Schindler's List. And while no ani- 
mals are actually shown to die (this 
is still a kids’ film after all), many 
come perilously close. We are af- 
forded a glimpse of a cheery gold- 
fish expiring amid the shattered 
fragments of its bowl and a crippled 
hound lying broken at the roadside 
while his soul pays a brief detour to 
heaven (a scene that prompted a 
further child's more permanent 
detour to the exit door) . 

In this way. Pig In The City takes 
Us animnl inhabitants and turns 
them into a symbol Jhr . dnwntrod- 
-den; uppf eased humanity; victims of 
a world bred in tooth and claw. 

Such mnudlin, melancholic vign- 
ettes are what work best. They leave 
: on impression tli at lasts longer than 
alt those clever an [matron ics or the 
incongruous pantomime of Its 
knockabout finale. . 

Book-ended by schematic fluff, 
Miller's .folly Idles for a time in a 
fabulous hinterland which is more 
Delicatessen than Telelubbies, 
more art-house than kindergarten, 

: and altogether too sad and cruel for 
, the audience, It's pitched at. So who 
cares if the kids couldn’t take the 
pressure? Films like this are wasted 
on the young. 
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The words before the fall 


Natasha Walter 


Letters from a Lost Generation 
edited by Mark Bostrldge and Alan 
Bishop 

Littfe. Brown 428pp £1 8.99 


r HERE is nothing 1 to touch 
Vera Brittain’s Testament Of 
Youth as an account of the 
first world war from the female 
point of view. In that memoir Brit- 
tain gave us the tale of a cool young 
woman who fell into the emolional 
and physical fury of the war, and 
she took her readers with her. I 
opened this volume of letters with 
the expectation of revisiting the 
experience and it certainly replays 
some of the saine themes; but it has 
its own, rather different strengths. 

Neatly edited by Mark Bost ridge 
and Alan Bishop, this book doesn’t 
confine itself to Vera’s experience. It 
is a collection of the letters that she 
wrote to her brother, Edward; her 
beloved fiancd, Roland Leighton; 
their two friends, Victor Richardson 
and Geoffrey Tlmrlow; as well ns 
die letters that they wrote to her 
and to one another. 

Bostiiclge has, 1 think rightly, 
edited flown Vera's own letters so 


that the details we know so well are 
reduced. Instead, the light is thrown 
on to the men in her circle, the four 
beautiful and intelligent young men 
who left school in 1914 and were all 
dead by 1918. 

The emotional punch can be put 
down to various causes. One, al- 
though it sounds callous to say it, is 
the perfection of the tragedy played 
out in iL It reads with the clean fin- 
ish of fiction, this tale of an innocent 
young woman standing among four 
brave men, all of whom die one by 
one, starting with her fianc^ and 
ending with her brother. Blow falls 
after blow in this book, and the best 
fiction writer couldn’t better the 
rhythms with which they fall. 

There is the growing intimacy 
between Vera and Victor, ending 
with the finest letter he wrote: 
“Well, Vera, I may not write again, 
and so it is time to take a long, long 
adieu." He wrote that sentence two 
weeks before he received the head 
wound that later lulled him. There 
are the excited letters and 
telegrams that pass between Vera 
and Roland as they plan their Christ- 
inas leave in L915. Vera ends up in 
grand romantic style; "We have not j 
fulfilled ourselves. Someday we I 


shall live our roseate poem 
1 through.” One turns the page to 
find the description of Roland's 
funeral that his father sent to Vera. 

This collection of letters is sur- 
prisingly complete, and its to-and-fro 
of correspondence spans a curious 
mixture of styles and emotional 
pitches. The best letters, In terms of 
their cadences and expressiveness, 
are certainly Vera's and Roland's. 

As high-minded, sheltered young 
people who had brought themselves 
up on Swinburne they shared an 
idiom that could shade into rhetoric, 
but at best was precise and charm- 
ing. Watching their love grow on 
the page is an almost scarily moving 
thing. 

When Roland gets back to France 
after his leave in which they become 
engaged, he writes; "All is unreal 
but the memory and the pain and 
the insatiable longing for something 
which one has loved. There is sun- 
shine on the trees in the garden and 
a bird is singing behind the hedge. I 
feel as if someone had uprooted my 
heart to see how it was growing.” 

This book fleshes out the individ- 
uality of each of the young men 
through his language; the poetic 
grandeur ol Roland, the gentler. 
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simpler style of Edward, the slight 
brusqueness of Victor, (he attrac- 
tive, jumpy diffidence of Geoffrey. 
Alongside the passages that move 
up a notch to poetry, the writers are 
fluent and fascinating just on the 
business of their lives. They reflect 
on war — but they also live it, 
telling each other about the box of 
toffees that kept them going, or the 
dead horse they fell into that nearly 
finished them, their naked en- 
counter with the prime minister or 
their first encounter with death. 

But the fierce pull that the ideal 
of patriotic duty had over them 
unites them nil. Its constant 
expression brings home to us a little 
more clearly quite why a generation 
of young men were prepared to kill 
and die in such gruesome ways. 
Right up to Lhe end Roland reflects 
that war brings out all that Is finest 
in human nature, and Geoffrey is 
worried that he might not 
distinguish himself in battle. '1 wish 
for the School’s sake only that it 
might be otherwise." lie writes 
pathetically. 

rhese letters also communicate 
the visceral excitement of young 
people keyed up at all the noise and 
danger and ferocity of war. and whu 
at first, naturally, thought them- 
selves inviolable. Even in 1916 
Victor could write that trench life 
was. simply, “very enjoyable and a 


welcome change from 

Hus enjoyment of the noise anf 
clamour of war surfaces occasion' 
ally throughout the book, coexistim 1 

will, the writers' growing 7 ~ 

disillusion, 1, enl and tragedy, lhl "W vlnl! » m 


Poison pen pals 
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militarist ethos of the men she lowJi SrVIdlab Shadow: A Friendship 
infect ed Vera, although she became /Across Five Continents 
a pacifist after the war. One montl by Paul Theroux 
after her lover was killed, we find Hamlsh Hamilton 376pp £17.99 

her writing to her brother, T do* 

condemn War in theory . , , W 
there are some things worse than 
even War, and I believe even 
wholesale murder to be preferable 


— --- muitm iu uc yrcieraoie 1 01 me wiae worm, seeners auer 
atrophy mid effeteness.” This I Truth, writers who took their work 


culture, in which poetry and 
individualism mixed with inilitari- 


« seriously as they took them- 
selves, which was very seriously 


and jingoism, riled with that indeed. When V S Naipaul spoke of 


A I • r “ U1 lUtlLUlX KJ 1CW 11C 

A reader today can note the strain meant "inferiors'’; those who were 


in the writers' thoughts, their over 
reliance on "glamour'* and "hero 


the face of mud and murder, to a prospect of superior intimacy. 
But it would take an oddly cold I for surely a man would never say 
reader nut to fed fur their unforced 
and passionate kw- lor one another 
and for the natural world, and not 10 
find lours in their eyes more ihr 
mice lx- fore the final page, when 
tile loiters ot condolence after Ed, 
ward's death are iniil out and Veii 
falls silent, left alone oil the st.ige 


Mary Shelley’s lost child 


Ian Thomson 


Maurice, or The Fisher’s Cot 
by Mary Shelley 
Viking 1 54 pp £g.gg 



T HE cicadas make it Mediter- 
ranean, but this could easily be a 
drowsy churchyard in the English 
counties. The poet Shelley yearned 
“to be buried in so sweet a place". 
Violets still bloom wild on the 
graves there, and the dying Keats 
felt they were already growing over 
him. The Protestant cemetery in 
Rome is no ordinary boneyard. ’ 
fn summer there’s a pungent 
scent of dried blood from the abat- 
toir nearby, and Gypsy kids squab- 
ble in the dust. Appropriately, the 
godless Shelley lies buried here 
next to Antonio Granisci. the atheist 
theoretician of Italian Marxism. 

Six years before his Roman burial 
in 1822, Shelley had settled briefly 
in Geneva with his wife and Lord 
Byron. That summer was a long, 
wild party. One night, a pair of glit- 
tering : serpent eyes materialised in 
Mary*8 breasts and Shelley rail off 
shrieking towards the lake. The 24- 
year-old had to be sedated with 
opium. A thunderstorm ensued and 
a savage scribble of lightning 
announced an unexpected guest 
Mathew “Monk" Lewis, the chain- 
rattling Gothic novelist, unsettled the 
Shelleys with (ales of the slave trade 
and zombificalion that he’d wit- 
nessed recently in the West Indies. 

Mary Shelley. theiLpnty 20, con- 
ceived Frankenstein in the same 
Geneva villa. Her book is a corner- 
stone of British science fiction. In 
early 1997, the owners of a Thscan 
villa unearthed a long-lost childrens 
story by Mary Shelley, and would 
Claire Tomalin like to have a look? It 
was exactly 200 years after Mary’s 
death^and quite a scoop. Maurice, Or 
rhe Fisher's Cot was written in the 
high fide 0/ Romanticism, two years 
aner (he publication of Franken- 
stein and on the eve of Keats’s death 
from tuberculosis. Mary, who had 
by now lost all three of her children, 
wote it in mourning and as a 
meagre consolation. Very soon her 


husband would be drowned in the 
turquoise of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Unlike Frankenstein, however, 
Maurice has scant literary merit. Set 
on the Devon coast near Torquay, 
it's a thin fable about a boy's abduc- 
tion from his family and his reunion 
11 years Inter. Tlie image of Mau- 
rice’s shoes found in a field “about a 
mile from the river" was certainly 
more potent in an age when child- 
stealing was not so commonly re- 
ported. Yet there’s little excitement 
or tension compared with the juve- 
nile output of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, say, or Walter De La Mare. 

Fortunately Claire Tomalin's long 
introduction is n trnnsfixingly good 
read. It describes not only the docu- 
ment’s discovery and likely genesis, 
but also Mary Shelley’s madcap 
circle. In one of tlie strangest mys- 
teries of the Shelley story, a baby 
girl was registered in tlie poet’s 
name at a Naples orphanage in early 
1819. Unaccountably, the infant was 
abandoned when tlie Shelleys 
moved up to Rome soon after. 

The archives of the Santa Maria 
dell’Annunziata foundling hospital 
did not reveal the girl’s identity. In- 
stead, a baptismal certificate was 
discovered in a church nearby. 
Elena Adelaide Shelley was proba- 
bly the daughter of an English aris- 
tocrat who’d become besotted with 
Shelley and, unaware of his attach- 
ment to Mary, followed him to 
Naples, where she left Elena to the 
poet’s care. Two years later, Shelley 
found that the girl had died. 

Affording to Tomalin, Elena 
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_ story, In which Copywriter A 
wins a bet with Copywriter B about 
how he, A, could get B to read a 


the lost child In Mary Shelley’s 
story. This seems plausible. Mary 
wrote it for the 11-year-old daughter 
of her friend and fellow exile in Italy, 
Lady Mountcashell, herself in a 
broken marriage. Tomalin provides 
a zingy account of the document’s 
scientific authentication nnd her 
thrill at touching the parchment pre- 
sumed missing for two centuries. 
Tlie dog-eared pages, speckled 
brown with age, show where the 
quill had snagged on the vellum and 
caused the ink to spatter. A biblio- 
phile’s delight 


Seeing the Seitz 


Nicholas Lezard 


Over Here 
by Raymond Seitz 
Phoenix 372pp £7.99 pbk 


aliabou t^.iffiaTlurirwhyTfmjrfd 
myself reading this indifferently 
written, pompous and distorted 
book right to the bitter end. Be- 
cause it's all about us, the Brits. 

Well, sort of. It's a view of tlie 
country as seen from the perspec- 
tive of the US Ambassador to the 
Court of St James’s, which means 
that his idea of reab'ty in contempo- 
rary Britain is not the same as ours. 
(You don't see much with your head 
up the Queen's bum.) 

The first nasty moment is on 
page 6, in a little anecdote designed 


to alert us to his wife’s earthy good 
sense. A conductor turns up late for 
dinner, saying hia Mozart rehearsal 
had over-run. “'Ah, Mozart,’ I said 
with a sophisticated tilt of my head. 
‘I think there are oniy two cate- 
gories of composers: first, Mozart, 
and second, all the rest,’ at which 
point I heard a voice behind me say, 
“What about Marvin Gaye?’" In 
other words: two banal opinions for 
the price of one: 

But' thatte— ooaitivRlY— ■ irii~ 
pared with what we get a few pages - 
later. "The Americans had plans to 
develop a naval staging post and 
airstrip on a spit of sand named 
Diego Garcia ... In the 1991 Gulf 
War, Diego Garda finally proved Its 
worth,” I thought that Diego Garda 
once had an Indigenous population, 
which was booted off the island to 
make way for military knick-knacks. 
Does Seitz know nothing of this? 

Still, the rest of the book is more 
or less straightforward uninten- 
tional comedy — apart from the 


underlying disturbing thought th.it 
wi* are fwi-n !«•*•< well mini thrum-' 
lh< night we were when such I’nuirr- 
ish 1 lulls can vmnmand inllucniLI 
Im.sjrnins. (And Seitz, a career dis- 
mal rather than a wealthy patron. i> 
ci m iparativciy toiKlrawer. ) 

Seitz actually identifies his prob 
lent — without making the coimeo 
(ion that it applies in him: "Fori 
diplomat there is a fine line betwefD 
educating your own government 
about another government's point ci 
view anti becoming an advocate for 
that same point of view. In the lan- 
gunge of Foggy Bottom, this b 
called 'client iris'." 

Seitz is feverish with cllentilh; 
witness his description of the argy- 
bargy he had with Jean Kennedy 
Smith, who, as ambassador to Ire 
land, trampled all over the British 
(and Seitz’s) delicate feelings: “It be- 
came obvious she wanted to pn> 
mole lhe reunification of both pah- 
of Ireland, even if one of the parb 
happened to lie in the United Kin? 
dom." By any diplomatic standards. 
tills is knuckle-duster stuff. 

Still, the book is curiously gnp 
ping, in so far as we squirm wm 
pleasure when anyone from 
ica tickles our tummies. Seitz wvw 
us Brits to bits and the b°°, k 3 ; 

Ing is genuinely moving, He a P* 0 
bly not a bad chap. Once, during w 
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’OU can see how they came 
to hit it off in the first place. 
Brave wandering souls, men 
the wide world, seekers after 


'infics", Paul Theroux knew he 


they. There was an inclusive- 
the dlmunition that appealed 


the essence. 

Tta-shadow- of the tide is a little 
In this context If a shadow 
L . ne sha Pe we cast when vye stand 
ftveen light and substance, it is 


"infie" to an infie? Twenty-four years 
old and hoping to write for a living, 
you'd have to be a total stranger to 
vanity to pass up the chance of a 
mutual admiration society with an 
■slablished literary lion just be- 
muse he occasionally threw out the 
i-dd intimation of an overweening 
personality. Nor, after 30-odri years 
)f the fastidious intellectual and 
•motional propinquity men call 
''iendship. would you expect to be 
ninfccted by a similar arrogance. 

Theroux knew in advance of ilii- 
publication of this memoir dial it 
would be misundei-slood by “liter- 
ary Philistines and lazy intellects". 

Theroux lamenLs Lhe alacrity with 
which media infies have leapt lu 
lonclude that his Inbours merely 
outline something as mundane as a 
quarrel or. worse, n literary feud, 
forestalling further idle specula- 
tion, he directs philistines towards 
Ford Madox Ford on the subject of 
his friendship with Joseph Conrad 
as a suitably vigorous case for liter- 
“T comparison. He has been still 
more generously Informative with 
parallels in the book: confessing the 
difficulties Inherent in embarking 
on such an original and unique 
"ork, he offers the precursory Influ- 
ences of Boswell and Johnson, 
j^nry James, Ttirgenev, Gorky, 

oistoy Flaubert. Beckett and j gloriously iiDerateu, iree at last to 
yce. Good company, it seems, is of shine his own light on all that went 
me essence i — 


also the thing that proves we are 
not, as we might fear, holes in the 
air. Much of Theroux's test Indi- 
cates, with and without irony, that 
lie perceived himself as NaipauTa 
shadow in tlie sense of follower and 
helpmeet, page to ids knight, atten- 
dant upon his most prosaic whim, 
accepting without rancour the most 
astringent terms of reciprocity from 
a man he also took to be an inveter- 
ate snob, a shameless free-loader. 
whoremonger and woman-hater. 
Yet from the same account we learn 
that, like all self-absorbed people. 
Naipaul was never ambiguous about 
his expression of himself, that his 
ruthless candour Informed the rela- 
tionship defined here as a friend- 
ship over 30 years and, yes, five 
continents, and that In that time and 
space he trusted himself to his 
friend without seif-editing his many 
vices and solipsisms. 

Apar t from its exceptional articu- 
lacy, this was a long-term intimacy 
like any uther between flawed indi- 
viduals. Sadly, it seems to have been 
that articulacy that has imbalanced 
this scenario. A mean remark be- 
tween friends is just that; a secret 
exposed, n small unlovely facet of 
the whole person to which lhe ulhor 
has been made privy. Once such 
expressions are written down and 
nailed to print they are transformed 
into declarations. 

Theroux's perspective is neces- 
sarily passed along a prism of the 
pain of personal rejection. The man 
lie remembers is eternally the man 
who closed the account, the traitor 
who for no known reason and with 
no explanation or apology, ended 
the friendship. To have the capacity' 
to do such a brutal thing is infinitely 
mysterious, yet you cannot invite a 
friend or lover to collude in their 
own abandonment and walk calmly 
into the primal anguish it evokes. 

Theroux describes the final, acci- 
dental encounter with Naipaul 
when Naipaul's advice on how to 
bear rejection was to "take it on 
the chin". In the next breath, as it 
were, Theroux feels himself to be 
gloriously liberated, free at last to 


before. 

But again the perspective clouds 
narrative. It denies any preamble or 
clue to the break-up while simultane- 
ously describing with fatal chrono- 
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Writer's block . . . TIktoux publicly bemonns the end of his private 
friendship with V S Ntiipuul f-Horona'CH martin oocv.in 
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logy a series of events that could 
have led nowhere else. One hears 
the wail of a downhearted, frail 
woman divesting herself irrelevantly 
for tlie loss of her lover. SHE stole 
my man. He left me for THAT! For 
Sir Vklia married. Two months after 
the death of his first wife he had the 
temerity to re-enter matrimony with 
a lady unknown to Theroux. 

According to acquaintances, she 
was a kind of Pakistani Glenda 
Slagg, an adventuress who pre- 
tended knowledge of and passion 
for Naipaul's writing in order to 
commend herself to his vanity and 
his bed. Thereafter Theroux re- 
ceived a billet doux from an Ameri- 
can bookseller, offering him options 
on first editions of his own books, 
signed by himself in happier days 
and presented to Naipaul and his 
late partner. The lady, hq mused, 
was house clearing in her traditional i 


way. Liter there was n fax, 
unsolicited, scruffy, semi-literate 
and hostile from the lady herself. 

Theroux cherishes the obvious 
impertinence and vulgarity of these 
missives. Knowing how profoundly 
offended Naipaul would be, how 
much he would suffer for the grace- 
lessness of the documents — good 
grief, the fellow was so squeamish 
he'd rather starve to death than eat 
a vegetable “tainted” by a meaty 
spoon, rather lie awake than sleep 
on a bed ’'tainted" by the momen- 
tary proximity of a. workman's bum 
—Theroux faxed each of them, and 
posted them through the mail in 
case of interception, that Naipaul 
might countenance tlie evidence of 
his error of judgment. Knowing 
also, of course, that Naipaul was 
never a man to Btand corrected. 

The infies are wrong, though. This 
is not and never was a literary feud. 
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and ivriter Anthony Julius 
.^■^oionyatthe 

last omo ui Lumiurt- 

learH^' prize » which lest , 

Michn^f ^f 011 ^ Anne 

« S m rherdebutnove, « 
Britain's 
award, eatab- 

fte&" Moas ’ chairman of 

j < iSeS?«td™ ylt 



Jackie Kay: prize-winning debut 


ject material; and fbrthewny it ' 
engages with the great' emotions ' 
without ever becoming aenti- 
mental, vye decided to award the 
1998 Guardian Fiction Prize to 
Jackie Kay’s Trumpet” 

The novel, which was inspired 


V "f'Rwsnaper report about the 
death ora y4-year-0!a iuBrumin- b 

rdceTv^ecstfltfc 
voices In this tender, compfis- ' 
donate work were still singing in 
ray head a couple of weeks after ' 
Pd finished it,” wrote Christina 
Patterson in the Observer. 

Catherine Lockeibie said in the 
Scotsman: Her language id tight, 
paced, tunnelling Into the dark 
places of hifrt and confusion.” 

Kay, who was bom lh ; ' ■ 
iDOi w* MocomatT 
mother and A Nigerian father, 
was adopted by a Glaswegian 
couple. Her first poetry collec- 
tion, The Adoption Papers, pub- 
lished in 1991, won the Saltife 
and Forward prizes. Her second 
collection, Other Loverspwon 


Last year she published Bessie, 
a biography of blues singer 
Bessie Smith. 

"I’ve always been interested in 


people creating an Identity, the 
fluidity of inventing themselves,” 
Kay has said. “Women who 
dressed up as men captured my 

imagmauLM. — DlutH^h, 

Gl'£j a 4 , 4ftEfe ) i Josephine Baker 
your life like that: he was a self- 
made man.” 

, Other writers on the short list 
were Derek Beaven, William 
Boyd, Alan Hollinghuret, 

Edward St Aubyn and Uz 
Jensen. Previous winners 
. include Seamus D?ane, Pat 
Barker, Pauline Melville, J G 

This year’s judges included 
critic Alex Clark, Undsay 
Duguld of the Times literary 
Supplement, novelist Tlbor 
Fischer, critic Maya Jaggi, 
Anthony Julius*, writer and 
broadcaster Mark Lawson, and 
: Brookslde executive producer 
Phil Redmond. 


Trumpet by Jackie Kay is published 
by Picador (£12.99) 


Paperback fiction 


Lesley McDowell 


In the City by the Sea, by 
Kamila ShamBle (Q rant a, £9.99) 


T HE first novel by 25-year- old 
Shamsle, this is a colourful and 
peripatetic view of politics in 
Pakistan seen through the eyes of 
11-year-old Hasan. Barred from 
adult discussion by balustrades and 
half-shut doors, he sits outside 
when everyone thinks he has gone 
to sleep, to discover half-truths nnd 
bits of stories. An interesting nnd 
promising novel. 


First Frost: An Anthology ot 
Winter Reading, edited by 
Charlotte Cole (Women's 
Press, £8) 


S OME of tlie.se are more evoca- 
tive c>f winter than nthers. 
From Marg.ml Alwoocl nnd Carol 
Shields, then* arc expertly woven 
little tales: mature journalist Marcia 
whu wants mure than life lias given 
h«T. .iml a group of friends who per- 
formed under Madame He<snnl's in- 
struction. A l. Kennedy tells a ink* of 
goblin families. Helen Pumimre of 
girls turned in ice. All in all. a pretty 
even selection, bill what sluod nut 
most was Mary Flanagan's wonder- 
ful tale of reluctant bride Nora Win- 
kle arriving at her wedding in a 
purple wedding dress 


S TAR of Virago’s Modern Clas- 
sics In 1079. White ha> enjoyed 
an enduring popularity. List in the 
Frost In May series, this delicate 

but puwerful novel traces the desceni 
of Clara Batchelor into madness and 
temporary institutionalisation in the 
notorious Bethlcm Asylum, in many 
ways, this is the most impressive of 
the series, with its bewilderingly 
honest portrayal of the breakdown 
of a woman and an artist. Clara's 
story is partly drawn from White’s 
own collapse, her relationship with 
Catholicism and lhe influence of her 
adored but repressive father. 


Crossing the Border: Tales of 
Erotic Ambiguity, edited by 
Lisa Tuttle (Indigo, £7.99) 


T HIS collection of stories of 
“rebels against gender assign- 
ment” includes writers as diverse as 
Angela Carter, Ruth Rendell, Poppy 
Z Brite and Joyce Carol OateS' 
Focusing on the fear and tlie attrac- 
tion- of the “other",' it takes in 
transvestism, Internet lust and 
androgynous wood girls la a variety 
hi tee weird" and “the vrild. This 
gree that unsettles but also' carries 
the erotic charge of the unknown. A 
fascinating and vibrant collection of 
new and already published work. 


Woman wlth.Threo Aeroplanes, 
by Lilian Faaohlnger (Review, 
£6.99) 


/ r * wu ime your Action cool and 
sparse with an air of danger, this 
is for you: a collection of short sto- 
ries By Austrian writer Faschinger 
about tlie need to leave 1 and the in- 
ability to do so — ■ leaving 1 cities, 
leaving people, leaving memories. 
There Is a calmness about her sto- 
ries which Is occasionally punctu- 
ated by the | threat of 'possible 
violence, sometimes followed 
through, and conveys the frustra- 
tion felt by those unable to make 
changes In their lives. 
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Putting the gosh into goshawks 


Mark Cocker 


E VERY time a new one 
appears before ua it is a 
major event akin to the 
appearance of some rare natural 
phenomenon like a comet. But 
the latest wonderful television 
series from David Attenborough 
and the BBC — The life Of Birds 
— has hit British screens with the 
force of El Nlfio. All my friends 
ore talking about It, the media are 
full of it, and the bookshops are 
crammed full with the accompa- 
nying Christmas bestseller. 

Yet it was interesting to go out 
into the world of nature and 
birds in the aftermath of the 
latest episode in the series. My 
companion on the outing is him- 
self an occasional film-maker 
and ecologist with a special in- 
terest in plants and insects. His 
most distinctive quality is an 
Altenbo r o ugh- like energy, and 
while I’m (unsuccessfully) scan- 
ning the horizon for birds, he 
passionately beckons me to 
come and look at a tiny square of, 
rabbit-grazed turf he's discov- 
ered. “Look!” he shouts, kneel- 
ing on the dewy grass and 
bidding me to examine his 
micro-plot “What's going on 
here” — and he points to the 
3 mm -high vegetation — “is ex- 


actly the same as what*s going on 
in those woods or even in a rain- 
forest: the same complex web of 
competition and inter-relation- 
ships, but on a tiny scale. I call 
them ‘worlds’." 

True enough, 1 do find an 
extraordinary and intricate 
“world” of titty lichens, mosses, 
small plants and the emerging 
bulge of some minuscule fungus 
all growing in a patch the size of 
your palm. Without my friend’s 
imagination and perception I 
would normally miss all this. In 
fact 1 take two steps back and his 
world disappears completely, 
merging with an empty stretch of 
coastal Suffolk. 

On David Attenborough's pro- 
grammes we also encounter the 
world of nature as we seldom 
see It ourselves. But In tills 
instance we miss it for want of 
resources and opportunity. The 
television gives us a carefully 
selected montage of bexy snip- 
pets. The birds are either copu- 
lating or killing each other or 
some other unfortunate victim, 
and we are normally so close up 
to them that the camera appears 
to be attached to the creature’s 
wing. Often we ore left gasping 
not so much at the subject but 
the cameramfm’s art Take the 
example of Attenborough’s hunt- 


Chess Leonard Barden 


ing goshawk, filmed as it runs 
across the tangled forest floor 
after a rat, and hII shot from an 
Impossible rodent* s-eye view. 
Most people only ever see 
goshawks as specks, and to be 
completely honest 1 go and look 
for goshawks but usually don't 
even see one at all. 

The programmes also detach 
ub from any real sense of geo- 
graphical location. One minute 
seabirds are falling out the sky 
on Lord Howe Island, the next 
minute we are Immersed in 
Californian surf, and the next we 
are on the Galapagos Islands, 
perched near a brown pelican. 

I believe Attenborough is an 
outstanding film-maker and a 
wonderful ambassador for 
wildlife. With the likes of 
Jacques Cousteau, Peter Scott 
and Roger Tory Peterson he has 
done more than anyone to shape 
Western attitudes towards 
, nature. But Planet Atten- 
borough is not a planet we nor- 
mally Inhabit It’s out there in 
{the stratosphere of fantasy and 
illusion, and one of Its effects 
could be to make the real world 
; seem an anti-climax. However, 
i my blend’s world, his 15 square 
' centimetres pf turf, is accessible 
to us all. In fart, it’s right there 
now beneath your feet. 


E FIM GEHER, one of the golden 
Soviets who long dominated 
world chess, recently died in 
Moscow aged 73. A six-time candi- 
date for the highest title, Geller was 
famous as an imaginative tactician, 
as an innovator in theory, and most 
of all as a bite noire of world champi- 
ons. He had a lifetime plus score 
over Botvinnik, Fischer, Smyslov 
and Petrosian as well as 6-6 with Tal. 

Geller came to top chess at 24, late 
in life for a grandmaster. He had 
served in the Soviet air force during 
the second world war, came from the 
seaport of Odessa, and walked with a 
rolling sailor’s gait He chainsmoked, 
often got into time trouble, and was 
rather monolingual. But he was re- 
laxed and pleasant, often flashed a 
gold-toothed smile, and was well 
liked and respected. 

He was only a candidate master, 
the equivalent today of a lowly 2300 
rating, in his first Soviet champi- 
onship. Yet such was his creative 
energy that within four years he was 
sixth in the 1953 candidates, and he 
stayed at that level until 1971. He 
won seven gold medals with the 
Soviet team in the Olympiads. 

Geller was an accurate analyst 
who saved Botvinnik from defeat by 
Fischer in a critical game at Varna 
1962, and was coach to Spassky in 
1972 and to Karpov In 1978. This 
didn't stop him crushing an angry 
Karpov when Anatoly wanted a 
quick draw in the 1976 Soviet Cham- 
pionship — Efim Petrovich could be 
a man of independent spirit 
Geller later described today’s 
game, played in his first USSR cham- 
pionship and full of rich tactical com- 
plexities, as “close to my heart". 
Comments are abbreviated from The 
Soviet Championships by Cafferty 
and Taimanov (Cadogan, £19.99). a 
fine review of these great events. 

Kotov v Geller, USSR Ch 1949 

1 d4 NIB 2 c4 g6 3 Nc3 Bg7 4 
g3 0-0 5 Bg2 d6 0 Nf3 Nbd7 7 
0-0 e5 8 e4 exd4 9 Nxd4 Nc5 
id f3?lToo static compared with 10 
h3 Re8 11 Rel. Nfd7 11 Be3 c0 
12 Qd2 a5 13 Radi Ne5 “Pre- 


lude to a combinational storm" - 
GeUer. 14 b3 a4 15 Nde2? 

15 (41 axb3 16 fxe5 bxa2 17 Nxa2 
keeps White in the game. 

15 . . . axb31 16 Bxc5 
17 Qcl bxa2 Later analysis 
showed b2! as stronger. 18 Nxa2 
Qa5 19 Qxc4 Be6 20 Qcl dxcii 


1 


PULSATING 90 minutes 
down by the Riveraide tliai 

ii,3 n 2 c 4 3 H 23 

Bb3 24 Rd6? Botvinnik gave 24 r Wa] ^ nwindi™ mner 


Nd2! Bxdl 25 Rxdl as a tougher de- 
fence, when Black's passed pawns 
lose their dynamism. 

24 . . . c4! 25 Rxc6 c3I 26 
Nd5 Bxd5 27 exd5 Qxd5 28 f4 
Qd4+ 29 Khl Ra2 30 B(3 Rb2 
31 f5 Be5 32 Qel Rd8 33 Be4 
Kg7! 34 f6+ Or 34 Rgl Qf235Qxf2 
RxI2 36 fxg6 hxg6 and 37 . . . f5. 

Kg8 35 Ra6 H5I A hallmark at- 
tack of the golden Soviet style; after 
pinning While down on the other 
flank. Black switches to the king. 
36 Ra5 h4 37 Bxg6 Rxh2+1 38 
Kxh2 Bxg3+ 39 Qxg3 hxg3+ 40 
Kh3 fxg6 41 Resigns. 

No 2553 
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Football Premiership; Middlesbrough 2 Newcastle United 2 


Dab-hand Dabizas earns stripes 
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White males in four moves, 
against any defence (by E B Cook, 
1861). This problem is featured in 
the new issue of The Problemist, the 
magazine for keen solvers and com- 
posers. For a free specimen copy oi 
a supplement with easier problems, 
write to C Ruse, BCPS, 30 Welson 
Road, Folkestone. Kent CT20 2NF. 

No 2552: 1 Rxe4l fite4 2 Qefe KJM 
Qxh6! and ifgxh64 Nf7+ W5NsM 
mate. The game actually ended 3 . . ■ 
Nf5 4 Ng&f Kg8 5 Rxd5! Resigns. 


Quick crossword no. 448 


I Root show (7) 

8 Expand (7) 

9 Enthusiastic 
applausq (7) 

10 Name for 
position (7) 

II Twist 15) , 

13 Bfggur>a(9) 

15 ,.. Filled, wi t h 

21 The head (slang). 

(7) 

22 Waterproof cloth 
(7> 

23 Hide (7) 

24 Deviate from 
subject (7) 


Down 

1 Go over — 

, angry (5) . ; 

2 British Prirpe 
Minister (5). 

3. .Througn.yyhtch , 
‘trains run (7,6) , . 

4 Occupier (6). .V 

5 Slumbered very. 

. . deeply (5,4,13) , . 
.6, pofne(6)., . 

‘7 ‘Guard (6) .. 




12 Large bTack’blrcT 

(4) ■ . : 

14, Genuine, — old 
Spanish coin (4) 
15 Raid (6) 

,18. Use up (6); 

17 Coupt|ess;-not 
, informed (6) » . . 

r l6 Jqlnt between 
foot and leg (5) 

£Q Capital ancf port 
he$r the ruins of ■ 

: Carthage (5) 



Bridge Zia Mahmood 


A CORRESPONDENT, Simon 
/i Fairbrother, has suggested that 
bridge might be improved if bidding 
Judgment were, as he puts it, "more 
proportionately rewarded". If you 
bid and make 2NT instead of 1NT 
with an overtrick, he points out, you 

bid and mafte 3NT, you collect 500 
for not havii 


bid anil make a contract, so that 
judging to play in three hearts mak- 
ing exactly la worth more, than pn 
overtrick in two hearts? 

The answqr, I am afraid, is that 
old habits die hard. While Mr Fair- 
brother's suggestion is an excellent 
one in principle, too many bridge 
players would have to make so revo- 
. Lj^oc^iujiunfl^i^thrirapproach; . 
to tire gam? that theiaeaB imfoteiypl 
‘ to gain acceptance. A pity, for I think 
; bridge needq.such innovations if it 
i is Jo become, sufficiently exciting to ( 

; attract meaningful -sponsorship,! 
Cricket was In danger of betjomiflg, 

Lintll the aTflvql of Kerry Packer and 
the development ,Qf the op e-day, 
game — I wonder, If ,tjie same migjit 
not be done for bridge?’ ’ ,. fc - j 

. I’|u siye ; my. . readers ,t|veir 


own ideas on how to make the game 
more attractive, end Pd very much 
like to hear from you. My own opin- 
ion is that the game is often too slow 
to make interesting viewing — per- 
haps it should be timed in the same 
as chess. We have become too 


out having the contract beaten in his 
own hand. Aa for redoubles — I can’t 
remember when 1 last saw one made 
for blood and not for rescue. The 
bonuses for grand slam contracts 
and for making redoubled contracts 
should be increased enormously — 
and so should the penalty for the 
first doubled undertrick- This would 
encourage sharper doubling and re-, 

The authorities have an irrational 
dread of the psychic bid, to the ex- 
tent that everything legally possible 
is done to prevent Buch manoeuvres 
from disrupting the languid flreci- 
siooj bf , the opponents’, auction. 
When fyridge was young,. psychics 
wgfle a. spurce of .amusemept and 
amazement' pad did, 1 much, for jfie 
• popularity bf ; ’tiie ^me. A folding;, 
| exponent was ja 


Churchill. He was the Hist 
use the weak no trump In 
tournament play. This was a typrai 
Churchill hand: , 


with local pride, prejudice and, most 
importantly, points shared. All that 
ms lacking in a compelling game, 
Alan Shearer apart, was a partridge 
in a pear tree. 

Astonishingly, at the final whistle 
some home fans booed, but their 
annoyance subsided quickly. Disap- 
pointed to have seen their side 
surrender a lead twice, they had to 
accept that this was all that a derby 
should be — fast and passionate. 
There were also moments of gen- 
re skill, Duncan Ferguson provid- 
ing most of them in the Newcastle 
forward line and Paul Gascoigne 
directing Boro’s play with intelli- 
gence and restraint. 

However, the major blemish for 
Boro for a second Sunday running 
was the surrender of two points late 
on. last time it had been Nicolas 
Anelka’s 90tli-minute equaliser at 
Highbury; last Sunday it was Nicos 
Dabizas’s looping 83rd-minute 
header which saw another two 
points relinquished. 

Middlesbrough are still unbenlen 
at home in more than 13 months, 


*972 
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but tliis was their ninth draw in 
16 Premiership games this season. 
And while that stability Is welcome, 
their manager Bryan Robson was 
disappointed. 

“They had more possession, but 
we created all the decent chances.” 
he said. "In the first half I wasn’t 
pleased, but in the second half we 
stepped it up and their keeper made 
two or three outstanding stops." 

While it was possible to see the 
honesty of that perspective, it was 
also possible to agree with Ruud 
Gullit's analysis: "They were only 
dangerous from free-kicks and 
corners, I thought we played well. 
We've taken a step forward. A couple 
of weeks ago I don't think we'd have 
got an equaliser," he added. 

Yet Newcastle did so twice, a 
measure of blossoming spirit as 
much as Gullit’s tactical nous. Confi- 
dence is returning, as witnessed by 
the reaction to Andy Townsend’s 
13lh-minute opener. Gascoigne ex- 
ploited slack marking at a corner 
and found Townsend 16 yards out; 
receiving at nil awkward height, he 
scooped a forceful volley lulu the 
top corner. 

Middlesbrough, though, lust 
momentum, and Newcastle look 
over. But Robson was right: just one 
Newcastle chance arrived before 


Laurent Charvet scored. That was 
on the half-hour, and eight minutes 
later Keith Gillespie found Fergu- 
son's forehead. Dean Gordon 
cleared, but the ball fell to Charvet, 
who registered his first goal with a 
searing 20-yard volley. 

The visitors might have been 
expected to build on that after half- 
time, but Gascoigne and Townsend 
seized the initiative — though Gas- 
coigne refused to seize one of the 
two buxom streakers. 

After he and Hamilton Ricard had 
worked space for Colin Cooper on 
the edge of the area, Cooper’s shot 
looked as If it would be blocked by 
Aaron Hughes. Instead, the ball 
ballooned off the Irishman and over 
Steve Harper. 

This was especially harsh on 
Harper because he had made two 
important saves before Dabizas 
equalised, and another in the last 
few seconds. 

Dabizas had been on the pitch 
long enough to touch the ball once 
before he supplied a strong header 
to Charvct's deep cross to heat 
Mark Schwarzer. 

Thut ensured a share of the 
points with Middlesbrough remain- 
ing seventh. On n day of relentless, 
enjoyable activity they were the only 
things lliiil did not move. 



please . . . referee Graham Poll gives Blackburn Rovers 1 caretaker-manager Tony Parkes and 
®dd a taUdng-to during their club’s match against Charlton Athletic at Ewood Park. Kidd, 
r»stant manager at Manchester United for the past seven years, left Old Trafford last week to take over 
08 manager of Rovers uirjj4pl RT ™ p 
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Rovers, the only goal of the match 
coming from Nell Lennon in the 
67th minute. 


fgg rts Diary Shiv Sharma 

Chelsea cup woe after first defeat 

suffered their first 
— ' n 19 games this season 
™ one match short of a club 
out „,V a " cl ""t them crashing 
C “P attest 

™'«lon In the quarter-finals. 

I9 mlnut«l w ?, nt al ' e ad after 
m ™ hen RobWe Earl« rose 
with ih. , ues ’ defence to score 
nidi of headers from six 

thev H. 'ir ? roiautes from time 
lebo.,?, bled ‘he lead after Frank 
I lr oimh< 7“ ' B< U utl « e d to have 
1 18 vm ; om > Marcus Gayle in the 
I'ksheH h®*' and Mlcl >ael Hughes 
** iS, e I 16 l*™ 1 ^ Stung by. 

Predicament, the holders 
PP a gear. Pour minutes 


from time Gianluca Vialll pulled one 
back but his team failed to find an- 
other to force extra-time. 

When Joe . Kinnearis perennial 
underdogs meet Tottenham Hot- 
spur at the end of next month, it will 
be their third appearance in the 
semi-finals . of the competition in 
three seasons, Spurs beat Mane lies-, 
ter United 3-1 with, two headers 
from Chris Armstrong and a late 
strike by David.Ginola. Teddy Sher- 
ingham got United’s, consolation 
goal. ::. : rv .; . ■' 

In the other two. quarter-finals, 

, First Division leaders Sunderland, 
brushed aside Luton -3-0 and .will 
meet Leicester, who beat Blackburn 


S WEDEN’S tennis sfars defeated 
Italy tq win the Paris tup in 
Milan' 44 »- the seventh time they. 
. Hayq win the cup .arid.tbe second 
year lh succession. Jonas Bjorknian 
and Nlbkl&s Kultl beat the Italian 
doubled pair of Diego Nargipti and 
, Davide Sapguinetti 7-6. 6-1, 6-3. The 
victory. added to wfos In both' of the 
opening singles matches earlier 
when Magnus Norman defeated An- 
drea Gaudenzi aod:Magnus Gusfofsr 
son thrashed Sangulnettl in straight 


Football results and tables 


FA CARLlNQ PREMIERSHIP 


15 8 6 1 23 13 30 
15 8 5 2 31 17 29 


16 8 8 Z 26 


West Ham 1 0 

Ctiaisea 1 4 

Middlesbrough 16 


5 9 2 28 


16 6 5 5 21 28 23 
16 0 4 0 £7 21 22 


16 5 6 6 18 18 21 

16 5 B 0 21 21 20 


Blackburn 16 3 3 10 15 24 

Nollm Foieai 16 2 5 9 14 27 

SouthampioTi 10 2 A 10 12 33 10 


NATIONWIDE LEAQUE 


HuddersDciW 4. C Palace 0: Ipswich i , 
Birmingham 0; Oxlord 0. Bradford C 1 , 
Portemoutli 2. Crewe 0. QPR 3, Port Vale 2; 
Sundarlnd 1 . Sioct^oit 0; Sv.Tndon l , Norwich I ; 


Trammre l. Gnmsby 2, Watford O. Ban Way O: 


22 12 6 4 31 12 42 


22 10 7 5 37 31 
21 10 0 5 35 : 


tertleid 22 10 5 


22 9 6 7 .33 35 33 


Crystal Palace to 8 3 6 30 >1 27 


22 6 6 10 


Notts County 19 6 


6 C 10 30 35 


19 0 5 5 21 13 32 

IB B 6 S 24 19 29 

20 7 0 5 24 19 29 

10 8 5 6 23 25 29 

20 8 4 8 26 20 28 

20 7 7 6 19 21 28 

18 7 6 6 29 20 27 

20 7 0 7 25 25 27 

20 0 0 8 20 27 24 

19 6 6 X 19 23 24 

20 5 8 7 24 25 23 

O' - ' « 5 9 22 30 23 

6 8 23 33 21 

6 8 21 25 21 

7 0 17 28 19 

0 8 18 23 18 

5 11 19 32 17 

6 11 18 28 15 

3 13 19 38 12 


20 11 4 6 


20 10 4 6 31 23 34 

20 9 7 4 25 21 34 

20 9 6 5 37 24 33 


Sooi tend 
Rochdale 
Shrewsbury 


3 7 35 33 33 
0 7 34 26 33 


0 8 16 23 24 
9 6 23 28 21 


5 6 18 19 20 


20 3 9 8 20 £9 18 
20 4 3 13 18 38 16 


Caidff 3, Hedne&rord i ; Dar1«jlor 1, Man Grty l ; 
Concealer o, Rnehderi & □ 0.‘ Exeter 2, Bristol 
Rvrs 2; Fulhnm 4. Hartlepool 2. Klnpi Ionian 0. 
Leyton Orient 0; Nous Co i , Wigan Lincoln 
G 4, SKncruqo 1;Liikm 1. Hull 2: 4, 

Ctimbildgo 1 1 1 , Man jlioh 1 1 . SnnlhiX'd 2 : 
Otdhnm |, BrertUorU 1; Piosion 2, Wdl&jii 0; 
Rochdale o. Rotlierham o, Bcnnmoipo 2. 

By llington 0. Swnnp.pn i. Sloku U. Torquiiy n, 


SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAQUE 

Dundee U t. St Johnstone i : ho.v ts 2, oat 
1-jlrpamKl-. 4. Aberdeen 0: Motherwoll l>. 
Dundee P: Rancjor^ i. Di infant i r no 1. 

Rangers 18 9 l 3 20 14 

hllnwmock t7 e 7 2 2f. 10 

Si JohuslMift 18 G 0 4 t!) 22 


SCOTTISH LEAQUE 


Seoond DMbIoi 


Third Division 

Ross County 1 7 


Slentoussmulr 17 9 3 5 


8 16 23 19 


17 7 2 8 22 33 23 

17 5 7 G 21 21 22 

17 5 6 7 22 22 20 


4 10 17 37 13 


SCOTTISH CUP 


. Queens Pk 2, Berwick 0; Stenhausemult i 


sets to give Sweden a 3-0 lead. 
Gustafoson triumphed in the fourth 
while Nargiso grabbed Italy’s con- 
solation win. 


T HERE'S no room for blunder 
down under for sportmen and 
women i taking part In the Sydney 
Olympic Gnmes in 2000. If tested 
positive for drugs, they may be 
banned from competing on Aus- 
tralian 9oll under draconians laws 
introduced by the country’s sports 
minister, Jnckle Kelly, as part of the 
government’s get tough campaign 
against the use of banned drugs in 
sport. 


T HE radical shake-up of English 
Cricket took ad. enprmqus leap 
forward when the first-class counties 


voted overwhelmingly for a two-divt- 
sion championship. The split will be 
based on next season's performance 
with the top nine teams out of the 
18 forming the First Division. After 
the end of every season there will be 
promotion and relegation for three 
teams In each division. There will 
also be changes In points system. A 
new contract system for Test players 
has also been “agreed in principle”. 


G iant haystacks, the big- 
gest and bnddest of them all In 
Britain's , golden era of television 
wrestling in the seventies, lias died 
of cancer, age 52. At the peak of his 
wrestling glory, the 6ft lllu media 
monster — real name Martin Ruane 
t-, .weighed. 49 stone (310kg), and 
his fights often commanded an 
audience of up to 16 million. 
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